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Suggestions and Notes for the Month. 
=, 

The glory of the year is at its hight. There 
is a gorgeous display of color in the woods, 
which beautifully contrasts with the sombre 
hue of the cleared fields, though it is the hec- 
tic flush that betokens the completion of the 
decay which is already marring the landscape. 
The sun looks askant upon the changing scene, 
and is slowly transferring his favors to other 
lands; the birds, like gay courtiers, follow to 
enjoy his smiles; the hum of insects is no 
longer heard, they have sought safe quarters 
for their winter repose; a gentle haze fills the 
air, and all things inspire thoughtfulness. The 
reflections of the husbandman will naturally 
turn to a survey of the year’s operations. In 
the main, the season has been one of average 
fruitfulness, though some complain of a late 
Spring and a too fervid Summer. The drouth, 
and the August frost completed the failure 
threatened in the early months. In some sec- 
tions this was undoubtedly unavoidable. Human 
skill cannot make up for all deficiencies of 
weather. There will always be some contin- 
gencies depending on this cause, and these 
should be taken into account in estimating for 
future operations on the farm; a wide margin 
should be left on this score, when operations 
are contemplated requiring the outlay of large 
capital. He is an unskillful cultivator who 
depends entirely upon favorable seasons for 
making farming profitable. He is at the mercy 
of the elements, and will often have reason to 
complain of their inclemency. It is equally 
unwise to conduct agricultural operations with 
reference only to a single year or a short term 
of years. The successful man looks into the 
future, and lays his plans to make his land in- 
creasingly productive, He who merely strives 
to realize the largest returns, year by year, 
without keeping the future in view, may be 





selling the fertility of his land piece-meal, which 
is in reality parting with his capital for what 
should be the basis of a large interest on that 
capital. The end of such management must 
ultimately be failure—There is no operation 
upon the farm more fully justified than drain- 
ing, in view of its immediate and permanent 
benefits. A thorougly-drained field, though not 
independent of the weather, is provided with a 
regulating apparatus that will enable it to suc- 
cessfully withstand extremes which would de- 
stroy crops on undrained land. If the season 
be wet, there is a ready outlet for the surplus 
water; if drouth parches the surface, then the 
air permeating the cooler soil, leaves a supply 
of moisture for the wants of the growing 
plants. The atmosphere also contains ele- 
ments needed for the building up of vegetable 
structure, and when the water has been drawn 
off, these find ready access to the roots. By the 
same means, deeper layers of earth are acted 
upon and prepared to furnish nutriment to the 
fibres, which will soon penetrate a soil thus 
fitted for their nourishment. Happily these 
views are no mefe theories. They have been 
sustained by the most extended experiments in 
our own and in foreign countries. The English 
are so fully convinced of the benefits of drain- 
ing, that it has been made a subject for legis- 
lation, and Government wisely aids those de- 
sirous of improving their estates, by loans on 
the most favorable terms. Most of our adult 
readers can remember when drain-tiles were 
first introduced in this country, as necessary to 
the best cultivation, and now there are thou- 
sands of acres made more productive by their 
use, and large manufactories, though working 
continually to supply the demand for tiles, are 
unable to keep up with the calls for them, and 
new parties are embarking in the business. We 
predict that in twenty years, or less, he will be 
generally considered an antiquated farmer, who 
has not introduced this improvement. The 
time may seem short, but we are a fast people, 
and are universally considered to be bent on 
“running things into the ground.” The present 
is a favorable time for commencing or con- 
tinuing this work. We counsel, as we have 
previously done repeatedly in the columns of 
the Agriculturist, that the work be begun, at 
least on a small scale, and there is little fear 
but that the results will so commend the opera- 
tion that it willsoon be very greatly extended. 


Work for the Farm, Household, etc. 


Take time by the forelock this month. But 
little growth will now be made by any summer 
crops, and without seasonable attention, some 
of them may be destroyed or injured by frost. 
In addition to gathering the corn, sorghum, 
roots, etc., preparations may be needed for 
safely storing them. To save a crop often re- 
quires as much forethought as to raise it. 
There should be a general clearing up before 





the weather becomes inclement. The stable 
and cellars should be put in readiness, ma- 
nure drawn out from the yards, ripened weeds 
gathered and burned, stock looked over and the 
surplus disposed of, tools safely housed, and 
everything made snug: then, when the blast 
comes whistling from the North, the farmer 
will be prepared to answer it with a cheerful 
whistle from within doors, surrounded with 
comfort and rejoicing in the sense of security. 


Beans.—Thresh out as soon as sufficiently 
cured, and preserve the stalks for feeding to 
sheep or horses, for which they are good fodder. 


Buildings will soon be subject to searching 
winds and driving storms, which will find 
entrance through all neglected crevices: one 
dollar’s worth of lumber used in making them 
weather-proof will save many dollars in fuel 
and feed. See that eaves-troughs and leaders 
are free from leaves or other obstructions, and 
drains in order to carry off water. Apply 
paint where needed. If manure is to be thrown 
out of stable windows, build a shield of boards 
to keep it from contact with the sills and sides 
of the building and thus prevent their decay. 


- Butter.—Increase the quantity and quality by 

feeding the cows with pumpkins, surplus cab- 
bage leaves, beet, carrot, and turnip tops, etc, 
as the pastures fail. Pack a full supply for 
winter use. If properly made, thoroughly 
worked, and stored with care, butter made now 
will command an extra price before Spring. 


Cabbages.—Secure the late crop before injured 
by frost. Lay head downward in trenches, 
with rails at the bottom to keep them from the 
ground, cover with straw and then with earth, 
laid up in wedge shape and packed smooth, to 
shed rain. Feed out the surplus leaves. 


Cattle—Commence to feed with stalks or 
other fodder before the pastures are entirely 
bare. Grass partially nipped by frost loses - 
much of its nutritive qualities, and will not 
fully supply their wants. Commence stall- 
feeding early. Provide shelter before the in- 
clement season commences. ‘ 


Cellars.—Prepare against freezing weather by 
banking up, if needed, but allow proper ven- 
tilation. Cement floors are neat, and will aid 
in preventing dampness and excluding vermin, 


Carrots.—Harvest early and store in the barn, 
cellar, or other. secure place, for feeding to 
stock in Winter. The tops, if in good order, 
are excellent for milch cows or other cattle. 


Corn.—Cut up, bind, and stook for husking, 
or husk at once in the field, if it be not an ob- 
ject to save the fodder. See article on page 304, 


Exhibitions.—Many of these are yet to be held, 
as will be seen by reference to the list pub- 
lished in another column. Strive to make that 
of your own vicinity one of the most success- 
ful. Those who might contribute on such 
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occasions, but who do not, are responsible for 
the failures of which they are the first to complain. 


Farmers’ Clubs.—Organize them early. One 
should be in operation in every school district. 
Secure an occasional address on agricultural sub- 
jects from competent speakers, but devote the 
meetings mainly to informal conversations on the 
facts connected with the every-day farm experience 
and observations of the different members: this 
will be of greater benefit in eliciting thought, and 
more interesting to the participants, than attempts 
at speech making, or listening to elaborate essays. 


Grain.—-Have all threshed and safely stored, 
ready to take advantage of a favorable mar- 
ket. Reduce all contracts for future delivery to 
writing, and ascertain the responsibility of parties 
before closing a bargain. Cash is the safest pay- 
master, the world over. 

Hogs.—Push on fattening rapidly, before cold 
weather tithes the fat. Keep pens well supplied 
with pure water, and with plenty of leaves, weeds, 
straw, muck, ete., for making manure. 

Ice-Houses may be made cheaply, and they will 
abundantly repay their cost, especially on dairy 
farms. A double-walled room with the interstices 
filled with sawdust or spent tan-bark, built in one 
corner of an out-house, provided with drainage 
und ventilation, are all the essentials. 


Implements.—Have them all in their places under 
cover. Preserve iron and steel from rusting by 
thinly coating them over with a cheap mixture 
of lard and rosin melted together. 


In-door Employments.—First secure all the labor- 
saving items for the household department, which 
may have long been waiting for a convenient time; 
such as a few hooks, pins or nails for hanging 
clothing, catches for loose doors, buttons or other 
fastenings for windows, convenient arrangement 
for water, scrapers for the doors, sharp knives and 
scissors, and all the hundred and one little matters 
which the women folks will think of, and which 
will contribute greatly te their good nature, and 
thus to the comfort of the household. A friend 
at hand proposes to the ladies, that they keep 
a slate or scrap of paper hanging in plain sight, 
and on it write a list of such needed improvements 
as they happen to want from time to time. It 
might be headed “Gentle Hints.” 


Manures.—In most sections a large addition can 
be made to the manure heap, by collecting leaves 
from the forest. They are excellent material 
to compost with cattle droppings for manure for 
the garden and fruit-yard. Provide sheds for the 
reception of the manure as it accumulates: it will 
be worth at least 25 per cent. more than if left ex- 
posed to the weather during the Winter. Securea 
stock of lime and plaster to be used in making 
compost, and have an abundant supply of muck or 
black earth on hand for the same purpose. 


Plow deeply heavy land that is intended for corn 
next year, and leave it exposed in ridges. The 
frost will pulverize the lumps and otherwise pre- 
pare it for working in Spring. 

Fotatoes:—Harvest and store immediately in a 
dark, cool, and well-ventilated cellar. A liberal 
amount of earth collected with them is rather 
beneficial than otherwise, in their preservation. 


Poultry—Provide warm, well-ventilated, and 
comfortable winter quarters. Keep their premises 
clean: occasionally pass their roosting poles 
through fire, to destroy vermin. Supply them 
with animal food as well as grain, and with plenty 
of clean water, gravel, and ashes to wallow in. 

Pumpkins.—Store those wanted for family use in 
a dry, cool place, protected from frost. They may 
also be pared, sliced, and dried, or stewed and 
dried upon plates. Prepared in this way they will 
keep good a year or more. Remove the seeds from 
those fed to milch cows. 

Root Crops.—Gather and store in cellars or pits 
out of doors before endangered by frost, com- 
menacing with carrots and ending with turnips, 
which are not injured by slight frosts. 





Schools.—See that school-houses are in good or- 
der, and use every endeavor to secure first-class 
teachers. Arrange the work so that the boys may 
begin attendance at the commencement, to secure 
the advantage of early classification and of the 
additional time. Frequently examine as to their 
progress, but be in no haste to listen to “chil- 
dren’s tales out of school.” 

Sheep.—Keep sheep and rams separate until five 
months before lambs are wanted. Keep all in good 
condition by occasional allowance of oats, if needed. 


Sorghum.—Strip off leaves a few days before 
cutting the stalks. Cut off the two upper joints 
with seed, as soon as ripe, or before heavy frost, 
and cut stalks just above lower joint at the same 
time. Keep from freezing, and manufacture as 
rapidly as possible. 

Rimes 


Orchard and Nursery. 


October is a busy month in this department. 
Besides gathering the fruit in the established or- 
chard, new plantings are to be made, and this 
causes demands upon the nurseryman and creates 
activity in his business. As far as we have noticed, 
the wood of nursery trees has made a good growth 
this season, and ripened well, and as soon as the 
leaves fall, transplanting may be done. In any soil 
fit for an orchard at all, Fall planting can be suc- 
cessfully practised. The earlier it is done after the 
fall of the leaf, the better, as the earth settles 
around the roots, and the tree becomes well estab- 
lished before Winter sets in. The success of plant- 
ing trees at any time depends mainly on two 
things: the faithfulness of the nurseryman who 
furnishes the trees, and on that of the purchaser 
who plants them. Many failures result from the 
careless treatment of well grown and carefully 
taken up trees ; other failures come from the care- 
less manner in which the trees are treated in the 
nursery ; they are so mutilated that no after care 
on the part of the purchaser will ever make healthy 
trees of them. In taking up trees in the nursery, 
care should be used to preserve the fibrous roots. 
It is very easy to take a sharp spade and cut around 
within a foot or so of the tree and then pry it out 
with its mutilated roots. To take up atree prop- 
erly, requires both time and labor. The surface 
soil should be carefully removed so as to expose 
the main branches of the roots and then each of 
these should be followed out and carefully lifted 
with all the attached fibres. In nurseries it is cus- 
tomary to take up a stock of those kinds which are 
most called for, and to heel them in, in a conveni- 
ent place, so that orders may be readily filled. In 
doing this, too much care can not be exercised in 
keeping the varieties distinct. A nurseryman who 
has a proper appreciation of his business, will no 
sooner send out a wrongly named tree than he 
would steal its value from the pocket of the pur- 
chaser. In the nursery every preparation should 
have been made for the Fall trade—stakes, labels, 
moss, straw, bagging, twine and all packing mate- 
rials should be at hand, so that all orders may be 
filled at the earliest possible moment. 


We have so often advised farmers to plant trees 
that the counsel seems trite. Yet we know that it 
can not be too frequently repeated, and we know 
that no better investment can be made than in a 
judicious purchase of fruit trees. Every farmer 
should have a good orchard to supply fruit for home 
use, and for marketing. Any one wishing to pur- 
chase a farm will pay much more for one with a 
well established orchard, than he would for a place 
without fruit trees. Our advice has always been, 
to deal directly with the nurserymen and avoid 
tree peddlers. There are but few persons who are 
not within reach of a reliable nurseryman, and those 
who are not acquainted with one, can consult our 
advertising columns. 

Apples.—These should be picked with the precau- 
tions mentioned in the article on marketing fruit 
on page 304. The later sorts may be left on the 
trees until frosts occur. Pick in dry weather. 


Buds inserted last month will need looking after, 
and the bandages should be loosened if too tight. 





Grounds for Fall or Spring planting may be ma- 
nured and plowed, and if the land is at all inclined 
to be wet, abundant drains should be laid. 


Insects.—Those which make their cocoons upon 
the branches, may be readily discovered after the 
leayes have fallen. Remove them wherever found. 


Labels.—See that those which are partly effaced 
are renewed before winter. Do not depend upon 
labels for an orchard. As soon as the trees are 
planted, make a map and record the name of each 
tree in its proper position. See label on page 305, 


Manure.—Apply to the orchard. Do not be con- 
tent with putting a small quantity around the 
trunks, but coat over the whole surface. 


Ornamental and Shade Trees.—The deciduous yva- 
rieties may be planted as soon as the leaves fall. 


Stone Fruits.—Cherries and Plum trees may be 
set out in the Fall, but the more tender Peach, Ap- 
ricot, and Nectarine, are better left until Spring. 

Seed Beds may be made according to hints on page 
305. The same treatment may be pursued with the 
seeds and nuts of most of our ornamental trees. 


Weeds should be kept down in the nursery until 
frost renders the use of the hoe unnecessary. 


—_—_— 
Kitchen Garden. 


The near approach of frost makes this a busy 
month in the Kitchen Garden, as there are many 
crops which must be secured before they are injured 
by it. This, with preparation for next Spring’s 
work, will keep all hands fully occupied until the 
ground becomes frozen. A good gardener will have 
everything cleared up, and the garden as clean and 
tidy in the Fall as at any other season. 


Artichokes.—These, in this latitude, need a winter 
covering of litter, and to be banked up with earth. 


Asparagus.—Cut down the stalks and burn them. 
Cover the beds with a generous coating of coarse 
stable manure. New beds may be made now; hints 
upon this subject are given on another page. 

Beans.—Limas are ruined by a slight frost. As 
soon as there is any danger, pick the crop and shell 
and dry those not wanted for immediate use. 
House the poles for another season. 


Beets—These should be harvested before hard 
freezing. In cutting the tops, do not cut too close. 
Store in bins and cover them with sand or earth to 
prevent wilting, or if the quantity is small, they 
may be put in barrels. They should be allowed to 
dry a little before housing. 


Cabbages.—Harvest upon the appearance of hard 
frosts. The best plan we have tried for wintering 
them is, to place two rails side by side, or to plow a 
deep furrow and set the cabbages heads downwards 
on the rails or along the furrow. Then by means 
of a spade or by turning up the earth with a plow, 
completely cover the cabbages, and pat the earth 
down hard with a spade so as toshed water. The 
ridges should be made on a sloping piece of ground 
from which water will run freely. Plants sown last 
month for wintering, may be set out in cold frames. 


Cauliflowers.—Those which have not headed, 
should be taken up with a ball of earth and placed 
in the cellar; they will generally form heads. Set 
young plants in cold frames. 


Carrots.—Harvest as above directed for beets. 


Celery.—Harvest before severe frost. Take up 
the plants, and having removed the waste leaves, 
stack it upright in a narrow bed, and cover with 
earth and a protection of boards. 


Cold Frames should be in readiness before the 
weather becomes toocool. Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 
etc., may be wintered in them, toafford early plants 
in Spring. Air should be given during mild weath- 
er. Bank earth around the frame upon the ap- 
proach of Winter, and cover the glass with boards 
or other protection. 


Hot-Beds.—Provide a heap of rich earth in a con- 
venient place for use in hot-beds in early Spring. 
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Lettuce.—Transplant to cold frames. Seed may 
be sown in frames. 


Onions.—Those sown late, for wintering over, 
need a good covering of litter to protect them. 


Parsnips.—The main crop is to be left in the 
ground. Asupply for use while the earth is frozen, 
may be taken up and buried in sand in the cellar. 


Pickles.—Continue to salt cucumbers, unripe to- 
matoes, green peppers, melons, etc., for pickles. 


Rhubarb.—New beds may be made at any time 
before the ground is frozen. Give plenty of ma- 
nure and set the plants 3 or 4 feet each way. See 
directions in April Calendar. 


Salsify requires the same treatment as parsnips. 


Spinach.—Thin out if needed, and give a light 
covering of litter to protect it during the Winter. 

Squashes.—A very moderate frost injures them; 
house in good season, and be careful not to bruise 
them, Any unripe Hubbards may be used at once 
as they are better when green than most other 
squashes are when ripe. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Dig assoon as the tops are killed. 
Handle carefully ; pack in very dry sand, or in cut 
straw; keep in a warm place. See April Agr. 

Tomatoes.—Bottle or can a good supply. The frost 
can be kept from the vines by a light awning of 
cloth and the period of fruiting be thus extended. 

Trenching may be done this month, and the 
ground thus be made partially ready for Spring. 


Turnips.—The early varieties may be stored or 
marketed. Rutabagas and other late sorts will 
continue to grow for some time yet. 


Winter Cherries.—Collect as they ripen and make 
into preserves, or keep them with the husks on to 
be used as needed. 

sac 


Fruit Garden. 


Much can be done in preparing land and in set- 
ting out hardy trees and shrubs. 


Biackberries.—These can be successfully planted 
in the Fall. The ground needs to be enriched with 
vegetable matter, such as muck or leaf compost and 
well rotted manure. The New Rochelle and Dor- 
chester are the best accessible kinds. We have 
known the finer varieties of the wild bushes to be 
cultivated with good results. The tall kinds should 
be set in rows 8 feet apart and 4 feet in the row. 


Currants and Gooseberries.—Set out established 
plants the last of the month, and make cuttings for 
both as directed in the article on currants, page 306. 


Grapes.—These should all be picked before hard 
frost. Grapes have been kept well until Spring by 
packing in boxes a foot square and 6 inches deep, 
with paper between each layer. The boxes should 
be kept in a cool cellar. Transplanting may be 
done this month. In the far northern localities the 
vines may be pruned and laid down this month. 


Strawberries.—Beds may still be made, though it 
should have preferably been done last month. 
Cover both new and old beds before hard freezing. 
forest leaves makes an excellent covering, but 
straw is generally used, because more available. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Tender plants which yet remain out should be 
cemoved to winter quarters. The borders should 
still be attractive with late-blooming plants, and 
they ought to be subject to the same care in keep- 
ing as at any other season. 


Bedding Plants.—Petunias, lantanas, geraniums, 
etc., usually get so overgrown and misshapen dur- 
ing the Summer that they are seldom worth taking 
up in the Fall. It is much more satisfactory to 
start new plants. If this has not already been 
done, cuttings should be made at once. 


Bulbs.—Plant for Spring as directed last month. 


Chrysanthemums.—There should be a fine stock 
of these, as they add much to the fall decoration 





of the garden. They bloom even after hard frosts. 
Keep them neatly tied up. 

Dahlias.—All should be properly labelled while 
the flowers are perfect and you are able to identify 


them. Do not be in a hurry to take up the roots . 


as soon as the tops are killed: they keep better if 
allowed to ripen a week or two in the ground. Lift 
the roots on a dry day: let them dry awhile in the 
sun, and then pack away in a dry, cool cellar. 


Frames and Pits should be ready to receive the 
plants. Tender roses, verbenas, salvias, geraniums, 
etc., may be wintered in them. Give ventilation 
whenever there is no danger of frost. 


Gladiolus.—Treat as directed above for dahlias. 


_ Perennials,—Phloxes and others may be divided 
and reset as soon as vegetation ceases. Sow seeds 
of Hollyhock and Wall-Flower early this month. 


Seeds.—Continue to save from the best flowers 
until the plants are killed. 


Shrubs.—Plant freely of the hardy sorts. 
mostly do best when planted in the Fall. 


Lawn.—New lawns may be made sowing early 
and rolling well, and again before Winter sets in. 


—o— 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


‘he plants should all be in their places this 
month, the pots cleaned from weeds and moss, 
and the plants properly pruned and arranged ac- 
cording to their necessities for light and heat. A 
little fire heat will be needed by the tropical kinds. 


Ventilation should be carefully attended to, and 
a proper degree of humidity kept up, by syringing. 

The war upon insects must be commenced as 
soon as the plants are housed: they are much 
easier kept in subjection if taken in time. 

If there is room for a few pots of annuals the 
seed may be sown now. They will add much to 
the decoration of the house in Midwinter. 

——_o— 


Apiary in October. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—By Request. 


Consumers of honey look for its plentiful arrival 
in market this month. As they are willing to pay 
well for the good appearance of the article, pains 
should be taken to have it neatly put up, and in 
salable order. With a damp cloth wipe off from 
the boxes any honey that may have leaked out. 
Paste fine clean paper or muslin over the bottoms, 
to exclude insects and dust. Turn the boxes bot- 
tom upward to ride to market, as the combs are 
less liable to be broken. Pack the small boxes in 
a larger one that can be easily handled, and secure 
from sliding about and from rough usage, that the 
combs may be kept whole. The cells in the store 
combs of the boxes are usually much longer than 
those for breeding, and at the same time are in- 
clined upward, as philosophy would teach us that 
they should be, to keep the honey from running 
out. If boxes with such cells, are turned bottom 
upward, the cells incline downward, and some 
honey must run out of all not sealed, and will flow 
over the caps of those that are covered. If invert- 
ed immediately on taking the box from the hive, 
while the honey is warm, it is worse than after get- 
ting cold. If the honey does not burst off caps, 
it will press fine particles through the pores, 
presenting a wet, or greasyappearance. When the 
honey does not come through, simply pressing 
against the sealing gives it a different appearance 
from the clear white of the best honey, when first 
taken from the hive, for except in large cells, bees 
seal these cells, without the covering touching the 
honey. If we care for the appearance of the honey, 
the boxes should not be inverted at any time, (ex- 
cept to prevent breaking combs when on the road.) 
In taking the box from the hive, it should not be 
wrenched off by taking hold of the top, but care- 
fully lifted by a strong knife slipped under the bot- 
tom. It should then be set on its side or end, 
keeping the combs vertical until the bees are out ; 
when put away it should stand in the same position 
as on the hive. The half cells next the glass, when 


These 





filled with honey—and in good seasons they will be 
so—if the box is removed by wrenching, will be 
quite apt to leak. Although we can with care 
usually prevent leaking, it will inevitably occur 
sometimes, The fine appearance of the combs may 
be restored with proper care. Set the box on 
the hive, and allow a few bees to enter, they imme- 
diately lick up all honey that is running, and that 
which is in unsealed cells, The danger is, in letting 
in too many bees, if they do not find honey running 
sufficient to satisfy them, they do not hesitate to 
bite away the caps of that sealed. As soon as the 
bees have cleaned all the combs, the box is to be put 
where the bees will leave it, as at first.. Now is the 
time to select stocks for wintering. Those who 
keep none but the best, will have what is called 
“good luck.” Too much honey in a hive is as ob- 
jectionable as too little. Too many bees are not 
wanted. From 25 to 40 pounds of bees and honey 
isan abundance. A cluster of bees that extends 
through seven or eight combs, on a cool morning, 
the latter part of this month, may be considered a 
reliable one, unless diseased brood, or excess of 
honey causes them to spread out more than usual. 

Any stocks containing foul. brood should be 
broken up at once. If the brood be not all hatched 
by the middle or last of October, something unfa- 
vorable may be suspected....Some failures must 
be looked for in attempting to winter hives not 
possessing all the requisites above named. Those 
having sufficient bees and comb, may be fed up to 
the proper weight. The feed should be given to 
them as fast as the bees can take care of it. It is 
not safe to depend on the weight of the supplies 
given to the bees; ascertain the real condition by 
weighing the hives after feeding what is deemed a 
proper amount. If combs are deficient, bees and 
honey will be also. In such cases it is best to 
take out the bees and set the hives away in some 
cold room where they will be thoroughly frozen, 
and keep them for use another year. They should 
be placed right side up, and have every crevice 
stopped to keep out all intruders....Condemned 
colonies should be driven ont before killing the 
bees; it is less trouble than removing them from 
the combs when taking the honey from the hive, 
Strain the honey from combs unsuitable for the 
table; it drains out more easily if the combs be 
crushed before they are cold. 


N. Y. Fruit Grower’s Meetings. 


During the ‘hot weather, these gatherings were par-, 
tially suspended, but now that the season of fruits has 
come, the growers seem to have renewed their interest 
in the meetings, and on Thursday, Sept. 10th, a large num- 
ber of them assembled and had an interesting talk, a 
few points of which we give below. There was a fine 
show of fruits, better than can be seen at some State 
Fairs, and more instructive too, for the fruit was tested 
as well as seen: 

Mr. E. E. Clark, of New-Haven, called to the chair. 

C. W. Idell, of West Washington Market, presented a 
basket of fine Crawford peaches for distribution to the 
members ; some seedling peaches of promise were shown, 
one of which, the ‘‘ Creole” was remarkable for its thin 
skin and delicious flavor. 

Mr. Cole, of Conn., showed some plums, seedlings of 
wild Iowa plums, which, though possessing a tough skin, 
with rather coarse flesh, were considered worthy of atten- 
tion on account of their freedom from the knot, and from 
the ravages of the curculio, 

Dr. Ward, of Newark, N. J., stated that he went large- 
ly into the plum culture 15 years ago, planting hundreds 
of trees, but so completely were the crops destroyed by 
the curculio, that he rooted out all his trees. He thinks 
that by starting again with this wild plum, the skin of 
which is too thick for the curculio, we may improve upon 
it and yet raise passable plums. 

Dr. Trimble said it was cowardly and disgraceful to 
submit to an insect enemy s0 easily conquered. He had 
seen a good collection of plums from Ellwanger & Barry, 
who jar the trees and thus raise a fair crop. 

Dr. Newberry made a chicken yard of his plum orchard 
and now has fruit where it was formerly destroyed. 
The plan should be pursued by neighborhoods, or the 
insects from neglected orchards will sting others’ fruit: 

Dr, Trimble has heard much about the instinct of the 
curculio, that the female will not deposit her eggs over 
water, but a visit to Dr. Underhill’s piace where the plum 
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trees hang over a pond, proved that such was not the case, 
as the plums overhanging the water were equally affected 
with the others. True, the larve of those which fell into 
the water would be drowned, but the others had learned 
no lesson by their fate. The jarring process if followed 
up, willsave enough plums. Hard winters and dry sea- 
sons destroy immense numbers of the curculio. 

A. S. Fuller thought we might as well try to destroy 
mosquitoes as curculios—a few trees could be attended 
to, but the task would be too great with whole orchards. 

A plate of Tyson pears from J. McAfee, of New-Bed- 
ford, Mass., was presented, and the fruit pronounced very 
fine, though rather over ripe ; this is one of our best pears. 

Dr. Trimble showed fine specimens of Bartlett pears 
for which dealers would pay $18/@$20 per bbl. He thought 
the trees were almost destitute of fruit early in the sea- 
son, but as nearly every specimen grew large and fair, 
they turned out well, the high price making them a profit- 
able crop. Bartletts sell better than any other pear ; we 
can not change public opinion. 

John Hicks of Long Island, at a previous meeting, had 
advocated Willie’s Sweet as the best apple for baking. W. 
8. Carpenter set forth in equally strong terms the superi- 
ority of the Westchester Pound #weet as a baking apple, 
and it was agreed that each should present at this meet- 
ing a specimen of the baked fruit. Mr. Carpenter was 
unable to be present, but Mr. Hicks eame, bringing adish 
of nicely baked Willie’s Sweet apples, the quality of which 
was tested by the meeting, and it was agreed that the fruit 
for baking purposes could not be too highly recommended. 

A. S. Fuller showed specimens of grapes, among which 
were Blood’s White, very foxy and worthless ; Blood’s 
Black, which was little better ; a good wild grape, Canby’s 
August, which was a step in advance of either ; and one of 
the earliest blue grapes, of passable quality, and which has 
been too much neglected ; next follows the Hartford Pro- 
lific several steps in advance of the last, in point of flavor, 
but still a little foxy, yet sweet and good, an early and 
abundant bearer, and the fruit sells well. Oporto and 
Taylor’s Bullitt had very few perfect berries on the clus- 
ters. There appears to be some radical defect in the 
flowers ; they do not fertilize well ; are always deformed, 
making them worthless here. Delawares were exhibit- 
ed last, with these there is little except size to be desired. 

G. R. Garretson of Flushing, exhibited well ripened 
Hartford Prolific grapes, and some Northern Muscadine, 
the latter a pretty good fox grape. 

T. W. Field wished to bear testimony to the excellence 
of the Hartford Prolific, which, besides its other good 
qualities, bloomed so early that it escaped the ravages of 
the rose bug, and ripened Jong before any danger of frost 
in the Fall: it does not drop unless the vines overbear. 

Fejee Tomatoes were shown by W. W. Davis. This, 
Prof. Thurber pronounced the tomato for cultivators. 
Several large market men in the vicinity of New-York, 
are discarding the old sorts and substituting the Fejee. 





Agricultural Exhibitions in October. 





—@——— 
STATE FAIRS. 
I cic pace cevies wonese Deeatur........Sept. 28—Oct. 2 
Tndiana ....cccces ses .. a 28—Oct. 3 
Pennsylvania........... -Norristown.. -- 2—-- 2 
Amer. Grape Show...... New-York........ .-Oct. 1— 3 
Deweret..cccccecsccoce .. St. Lake City. ...Oct. 2— 3 
KRRERS .cccccccce coce-e “Leavenworth........Oct. 6— 9 
COUNTY FAIRS. 

MAINE, 
Prenklin ...... 2.0000 Farmington ....Sept. 30—Oct. 1 
Cumberl’d and Portl’d.. Portland .............Oct. 14— 
Kennebec...........-.- Readfield.............Oct. 14—15 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Worcester—North .  eremegie ooeee- Sept, 29 Oct. 1 
Momoeise, Franklin, & 

Hampden ...... -».-.- Northampton seers Oct. I— 
Worcester—South......Sturbridge .......... °° Il— 
Housatonic Great Barrington oon J 
Plymouth --Bridgewater ....... .* I-— 
Hampshire Northampton . oo. 2° ik 
ee RO eee 6— 
Bristol ..... puscl Uobese BENE Sbasssi ssn °* Be 
Barnstable ... .... . ..ceBarnstable......000. °* 6—7 
TIRMNARD «0.00 500000006 Springfield......... - * 6—8 
Hampshire...... prensa Amherst ....... neue &— 
Hampden—East........Palmer......... 13— 
Martha’s Vineyard........ Scvesds Sro¥eses * Oct. 20— 

NEW-YORK. 
Jefferson......... .-+... Watertown seeeeeseeSept, 29—30 
Cayuga ...co-. copes ne casonoesnoeve 29— 1 
PES. bk ae 29— 1 
* eene, an MULLER Batavia ........ «Sept. 20—Oct. 1 
OtMegZe ccccccscre soocce Cooperstown. . 1 
Columbia ......... Se ea oe ae | 
ER eS: ne eee “=e 
RIDER «. 202000 ceccccee AlDAny’..'... coon °° B9— °° 8 
QROGRB 6.60 bcc se.scocs Hempstead ........... Oct. 1— 2 
Montgomery.........-.Fonda................-Oct. 7— 8 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Susquehanna ..........Montrose........ Sept. 30—Oct. 1 
cess onas son +++ Lewisbargh pine +----Oct. 7—9 
Wyoming .......-..-++. Wyoming... ......... Oct. 20—22 
Clearfield....... --Clearfield............Oct. 20—23 

































ILLINOIS. 
| Ree sO]. .560crseeseee OO. C= FS 
Putnam. --Hennepin..... ...Oct. 6— 8 
Edgar....... Ceececse ees --.Oct. 6— 8 
BIBGIAOR 200% « s0008 ..-Edwardsville....... -Oct. 6-- 9 
RR no cpprees ox Se PERT ree: Oct. 6—10 
TuWkO.. occcccccesccccces Libertyville.......... Oct. 7— 8 
SoWuypler ..00. ceccsccecs Rushville........ e-..Oct. 7— 9 
DOT. .05000000 © s<eFRCUSC...6000 ae” Oct. 7— 9 
PID 5055000009 00508 Marshalltown........Oct. 7— 
McHenry... oe cece ccccces Woodstock......+++- -Oct. 7— 
Tawewell. s.ccese...... TremMont.ccoccss ove Oct. 7— 
WOTMANOR. 0060000000000 PORTING o50cc0secened Oct. 7—10 
Stephenson............ oF reeport..occescccoes Oct. 13—16 
BDO nnd ds 0000005 wcccned ROM - 55020 5% + eee Oct. 14—]6 
POINT 5660 snsvscases sees -Pinkeyville. .... Oct. 14—16 
Jefferson...... .......-Mt. Vernon..........Oct. 14—16 
Hamilton...............McLeansboro........ Oct. 14—16 
OHIO, 

ID cbscnseksesses Oak Grove......Sept. 29—Oct. 1 

DER cbc he skukeweboee Painesville...... ** 30— 2 
DOIBWATO 2cccces occsee Delaware ...... o ** BO °° ® 
PETTUNOM chce niseeecewd COMES os ecsensicee 30— ** 2 
Miamal 1.0 -ccsccevcocses CC Perr ere ee 30— °° 2 
ew Sa wee: neem oeeeCircleville ... ... - 30— °° 2 
BSomamll ...00 cvccscccsed So Pree ** 30— °° 2 
Seneca. “i Sea nbe sans << 3 *- 3 
Van Wirt . VOR Witt ..c50cccwes. Oct. 1— 2 
ee Jackson..... a ** See 
Pauiding ...... .......-Antwerp .... 1— 2 
Mahoning ........0 «20. Youngstown ........ 6— 8 
TS aa osceushe unin Hamilton.........00- 6— 9 
ee Bigrig....crscvcesss - °° 6—9 
IPNNN a ok sss00nesis CHSVOIEAG 205506005 6— 9 
SRR re CORON Secescesecsce °° Fae 
Montgomery...... .... Dayton....... cosece o * IY 

MICHIGAN, 
SPs Grand Rapids....... Oct. 1— 35 
Hillsdale and ‘Lenawee. TUMOUR» o6sesssieses *- 6—8 
ae PORURE sees ss icc =e 
WISCONSIN. 
Fond du Lac........... Fond du Lac...... «- Oct. 1—3 
eS BO ere - - 8 
Monroe ........ ecepon ris PR cisessas citys °° “=e 
CANADA WEST. 
West Middlesex........Strathroy ........... Oct. 1— 
OOD ona 5s1d008 0006 Cn, ee -- 6—8 
Huron, (C lint. Branch,).Clinton ......... ico ** T= 
So. Greenville Prescott....... esose °° Fm 
Durham—West . <Newcastle ..2. scove - 8-9 
Wentworth & Hamilton. eee os 14-15 
SUNDRY COUNTIES. 

New-London........... Norwich, (Ct.)..Sept. 29— -~ 2 
Hillsborough............Milford, (N.H.)....... ct. 1— 2 
DIMIOR . 26020000 paeeeeaer Woodbury, (Ct.)...... Oct. “se 8 
Newcastle...... . «...«Wilmington,(Del.)....Oct. 6— 8 
Burlington -.-......---. Mt. Holly, (N. J.)..... Oct. 6— 7 
AUADG.. 0202000000200 Egg Harbor City,N.J.Oct. 8— 9 
Percy...o.. ... New Harmony,(Ind.).Oct. 6— 9 
ES GIEORC. «000000600000 La Grange, (Ind.)....Oct. 15—16 
PAVOUS. ccccccesssacees .West Union, (Ioawa)..Oct. 6— 7 
SOKSREW sc. 00cscsccees New Hampten(Iowa).Oct. 8— 9 
eo eer Seeman .. Jefferson City,(Mo.).Oct. 5— 9 
SC erp pounenee ..Frederickton,(N.B.)..Oct. 7— 8 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give here in small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Seventeen Thousand Neighbor- 
hoods are now visited by the Agriculturist. In each 
of these, one or more persons may secure valuable articles 
from our premium list, without cost. There is scarcely 
a town in the country where there are not twenty toa 
hundred or more families, that would find the Agricul- 
turist a valuable visitor. All that is required is, for some 
enterprising person to present the meritsof the paper 
and gather up and forward the names. The reader will 
be interested in turning to page 313 and looking through 
the premium list and the descriptive notes. Nearly 3000 
persons secured one or more of these articles last year, 
and with almost universal satisfaction, as our correspond- 
ence abundantly shows. This year, ten to twenty thousand 
persons may each get premiums. 





A Soldier’s Widow Greatly Benefit. 
ed at Small Cost.—Seven ladies, in planning how 
they might do something to assist a soldier’s wife, resolved 
themselves into a committee and canvassed the town for 
subscribers to the Agriculturist. In two days they raised 
aclub for a premium Sewing Machine which they pre- 
sented to her, and she is now able to support herself and 
family. Many people subscribed to promote such an ob- 
ject, though they had not previously become awake to the 
value of the paper to themselves. 





How the Agriculturist was obtain- 
ed at 58 cents a year !—One hundred men sub- 
scribed a dollar each, and the club received a Premium 
Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine. It was then put up 
at auction, to be bid for only by members of the club, and 








was sold for $43.50, Of this, $1.50 was ‘mh for freight 
expenses, and the remaining $42 divided among the club, 
which reduced the cost of the paper to them for a year 
to only 58 cents each. Similar enterprises have been un- 
dertaken elsewhere with like results. An Agricultural 
Society in Iowa subscribed for the copies as a Society, 
and gave them away as premiums, and then sold the ma- 
chine for the benefit of the general fund.—A good opera- 
tion in both cases, and suggestive to others. 








Subscription Receipts not Given.— 
It is utterly impracticable to return receipts for all sub- 
scriptions. Every paper is stopped when the time is up, 
so that its continued reception is an acknowledge- 
ment of payment. If any one in forwarding a subscrip- 
tion, specially desires a receipt, he will please enclose a 
post-paid envelope directed to himself, and the receipt 
will be forwarded at the time of opening his letter. We 
try to keep our paper at a low price, by econoiny in time 
and every other item. A few cents’ worth of time and 
postage would more than consume al] of the small profit 
there is on any single subscription for a whole year. 





To Correspondents.— The “ writing 
mood” often seems to depend upon the weather, or the 
state of the country, or something else, judging from the 
fact that at times we receive box full after box fuil of 
letters, on all sorts of topics, and then there is a dearth of 
them. Inthe former case we must necessarily delay 
early responses to some of them. Often we cannot 
answer the queries made, but do not take the time to 
write to that effect, unless there is some important rea- 
son for so doing. We are glad to receive any number of 
practical hints, suggestions, items of experience or ob- 
servation, queries, etc., but hope none will esteem us 
neglectful if they do not have instant attention. 





Important.—Always write every name plainly ; 
give the Post Office, County and State of every name; 
and tell briefly, but plainly and fully, just what is cesired. 





Volumes of the Agriculturist, as far 
back as the 46tIh (1857), can always be supplied. Un- 
bound at $1] each; or if neatly bound, at $150. Ifto go 
by mail, $1 24 in numbers, or $2 when bound. 





The N. Y. State Fair is in progress, as 
we gotopress. The telegraph reports it to be a decided 
success, pecuniarily at least. One of our Editors is pres- 
ent, to gather any noteworthy items for the next paper. 


Come and See the Grapes.—This paper 
will reach most of our readers before the first day of the 
month, when the great display of Grapes is to open at the 
office of the American Agriculturist. It will doubtless be 
the best show of this fine fruit ever seen in this country. 
Our Office is so arranged that we can remove desks, 
screens, etc., if necessary, and thus give up the whole 
floor, 80 feet long and 25 feet wide, toe the exhibition 
tables and visitors. The best part of the day for seeing, 
will be early in the forenoon, any time after 8 o’clock, A. 
M., as there will naturally be a much greater crowd in 
the afternoon. About 25,000 persons were present dur- 
ing the three days of the Strawberry Exhibition, without 
greatinconvenience. The grape show will be open to 
the public, free of charge, from 2 P. M. on Thursday to 
4 P. M. on Saturday—Oct. Ist, 2d and 3d. 


The Cucurbitaceous Show.—All who 
have specimens of Pumpkins, Squashes, Gourds, remark- 
able for size, appearance or novelty, will be interested in 
the show of the cucurbitaceons family, (which includes 
Gourds, Pumpkins, Squashes, etc.) to open Nov. 4th, 
as announced in another column. We desire early no- 
tice of what is to be exhibited, in order that good pro- 
vision may be made for their proper display. The ex- 
hibition last year happened at a very rainy season, but 
should this occur again, the specimens will bear keeping 
until fair weather, so that all who desire to do so can call 
and see them. Let us have, as far as possible, the correct 
name and origin of specimens, and any unusual item in 
the cultivation, for the interest and instruction of visitors. 





The Strawberry Plants, offered as 
Special Premiums last Summer, are all sent out. The 
excessive drouth that checked the growth of good roots, 
delayed the forwarding of them until Sept. 14, to 21. 


Frost and the Cotton Experiment.— 
From a friend who has recently passed through Illinois, 
and from a large number of correspondents, we learn 
that the ravages of the frost have caused many sections 
to present a most melancholy spectacle. The cotton is 
pretty generally killed outright. A great many acres 
were planted last Spring at a heavy expense for the seed. 
The hopes of those who have thought to make Illinois @ 
cotton growing State, we are sorry togsay, are disap 
pointed, and some are large sufferers by the experiment. 
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Nankin or China Sheep.—J. 8. M., and 
others. We have never discovered anything in this breed 
of sheep to recommend them over others, except their 
prolificness, and this is probably offset by lack of vigor of 
constitution. They have been in the country some six 
or eight years, and have not been as much disseminated 
as one would expect, if as really valuable as claimed. 





Caked Bag.—Mrs. E. C. Wheeler, of Essex 
Co., N. J., says, take } lb. of the green bark of the Bitter- 
Sweet (Solanum dulcamara), steep it in sufficient water 
to make a strong tea, drain off the liquid, add 1 lb. of lard 
to it, and let them simmer together to the consistence 
of lard; when cold, rub the affected parts thoroughly 
with the mixture, night and morning. A perfect cure 
will be effected in twoor three days. The application 
has proved, upon repeated trials, equally as good for hu- 
mun beings as for animals. 





Greasing Chickens.—Jos. Michener re- 
marks on J. Bright’s chicken-greasing : ‘“‘Of course ‘ it does 
not do to grease sitting hens with him or any one else, 
simply for this reason: it fills the pores of the shell, and 
the chicken smothers; but as soon as all the eggs are 
hatched that are likely to, take the hen off and grease hen 
as much as “he or any one else” wants to, and I will in- 
sure him that the lice will die, and the chickens will live.” 





Musking Aids.—J. Scofield, Windham Co., 
Conn. Among the many contrivances to lessen the la- 
borious operation of husking corn, we know of nothing 
better than the “husking pin,” described in the Agricul- 
turist, Vol. XX, p. 9, (Jan. No.,) which may be of hickory, 
bone, or iron. It is held in the palm of the hand bya 
leather strap passing over the two middle fingers, and the 
pointed end is used instead of the thumb and finger nail, 
to open or part the husks. 

Packing Pork.—A subscriber wishes to 
know the best method of salting pork ; whether saltpetre 
is necessary for its preservation, and whether it is advis- 
able to repack it in the Spring ; a!so whether there is any 
reliable method of cleansing tainted barrels. Will some 
one having successful experience please contribute his 
method, and also answer the other queries named above. 





Killing Quack or Quitch Grass.— 
S. K. Walkup, of Framingham, writes that he succeeds 
in destroying this pest by smothering it with old straw, 
hay, or other mulch. He covers it in the month of June, 
and succeeds in killing out the plant in about a month. 





Rats Again.—lIsaac Hicks, of Queens Co., 
L. I., says that being much troubled by rats, he dropped 
some chloride of lime into their holes, and the rats have 
not been seen or heard of since. 





Deep Plowing for Potatoes.—A Long 
Island subscriber, M. Foley of Suffolk Co., placed some 
very fine Peach Blow potatoes upon our exhibition tables, 
with the remark that deep tillage and thorough working 
of the soil gave such potatoes, while those of his neigh- 
bors, on lightly stirred ground, with little tending, were 
literally “burned up” by the drouth. If deep tillage is 
good for the light soil of Long Island, still more will it 
benefit the heavier soils of the main land. 





Large Egg Plants. — The purple egg 
plant, under skillful culture, frequently grows to a very 
large size. Several specimens on American Agriculturist 
Exhibition Tables weigh five and six pounds each. Among 
those shown by Wm. Simpson, of Westchester Co., 
N. Y., one weighs seven and one half pounds, but that 
yields the palm toa mammoth specimen grown by R. M. 
McGarretty of the same County, which measures 29} 
inches in circumference and weighs eight pounds and 
ten ounces!—The largest we have ever seen. 





Ripening Tomatoes.—J. Hussey, York 
Co., Me. As there are frequently a few nights of frost in 
your vicinity, followed by warm weather, you can easily 
protect the unripe tomatoes with mats, quilts, horse 
blankets, etc., in threatening weather. A little care for 
two or three nights may keep them ripening for weeks. 
Or the plants may be taken up with earth around the 
roots, and set in a shed or cellar to ripen the fruit. 





Crab Apples.—J. W. Decker, Wayne Co., 
Pa. The red crab apples sent are very handsome, of 
large size and of good flavor. Considerable attention has 
lately been paid to the Siberian crab, and several seed- 
lings of promise have been sent out. One variety called 
the ‘“‘ Hyslop crab,” brought in by H. A. Congtr, Wal- 
worth Co., Wis., measures 534 inches in circumference, 
is of a bright red color, covered with a rlch bloom. and is 








of fair flavor. The Crab Apple merits attention as a thrifty 
growing tree, ornamental in foliage, and flowers. The 
fruit, besides being beautiful, is valuable for preserving. 

Profitable Pears.—To-day (Sept. 11th), 
we have seen good Bartlett pears selling in Washing- 
ton Market, New-York City, for $15 to $18 per barrel, 
wholesale, and the dealer informed us that choice select- 
ed Bartletts would bring from $18 to $25 per barrel. Half 
a dozen large well grown trees would yield more profit 
than a whole acre of grain or other field crops, and per- 
haps more than an acre of apple trees of the same age. 





Unripe Grapes.—Grapes are usually picked 
before they are fully ripe. We have heard persons 
call the Isabella a poor, sour grape, simply because they 
commenced picking as soon as the fruit began to color, 
and the grapes were all gone at least a week before they 
would have been fully ripe. The Isabellas, particular- 
ly, should remain on the vines at least one week after they 
appear fully ripe. When designed for keeping, leave 
them uncut untilin danger of freezing—a light frost will 
not injure them. 


Fall Pruning of Grape Vines.— 
“G.T.” Yes; we like Fall pruning, and the sooner it is 
done after the first hard frost the better. If left until just 
before Winter sets in, and the weather should be cold all 
the time, the shoots will frequently bleed in Spring. 








The Cut Leaved Blackberry Again. 
—S. II. Halsey, Esq., of Astoria, L.I., has brought us 
specimens to show that this variety is, with him at 
least, a good bearer. The branches hang as full as need 
be, and the fruit is of good size. It is sweet, but hasa 
flavor which will probably not please some persons. The 
vines are disposed to run to the length of 20 or 30 feet. 
Mr. H. keeps his cut back to about 6 feet, and has an 
abundance of fruit. See August Agriculturist, page 231. 





Planting Raspberries.—“ J. H.C.” As 
most of the cultivated sorts are only half hardy, it is bet- 
ter to plant out in Spring after they have been safely 
wintered. When set in the Fall, there is required the 
additional labor of covering them. 





Strawberries from Seced.— Chas. A. 
Warren, New-Haven Co., Conn. Your seedlings proba- 
bly will not bloom until the third year. The runners 
should be kept off, and the plants be well cultivated in 
order to get as strong and vigorous stools as possible. 





Triomphe de Gand Strawberries 
Productive.—J. R. Flink, Luzerne Co., Pa., was in- 
clined to rate this strawberry a poor bearer, after one 
year’s trial. The plants were strong and healthy, and be- 
ing set in August, he looked for a full crop the following 
Summer, and was disappointed ;j but tending them well, 
and keeping them in stools, the result the next season 
was perfectly satisfactory. No strawberry will yield a 
full crop the first year after setting them out in Autumn. 





Small Fruits.—Mr. Knox of Pittsburg has 
the largest and most complete “Small Fruit” plantation 
in this country, if not in the world. Others may have 
more of one kind, but he has all the small fruits—straw- 
berries, raspberries, grapes, etc., and a large amount of 
each. In passing through Pittsburg, in July, we made a 
hurried visit to Mr. Knox’s place, a little distance south- 
west of the city,—not to gather any special notes at the 
time, for we were too much worn down with the labors 
at Gettysburg—but to take a general look at the whole. 
We were highly pleased with what we saw, and shall 
take pleasure in making a future visit of greater length 
to study the small fruits where they are so well grown, 
and on so large a scale. 





California Wines.—California is not only 
a wonderful country in its mineral products, but its 
agricultural and horticultural resources are constantly 
exciting our admiration. The European vine was intro- 
duced there by the early Jesuit missionaries, but its 
culture did not extend much beyond the grounds of the 
Missions until within a few years. Now that enter- 
prising Americans and Europeans have undertaken the 
culture, California bids fair to become one of the great 
wine-producing countries of the world. The products of 
her vineyards already find a place in this market. 





Lilium Brownii.—This is one of the most 
beautiful of the Japan Lilies; we have a fine speci- 
men of it from the grounds of A. S. Fuller, Esq., of 
Brooklyn. This sort is quite dear as yet, but we hope 
that this and the other varieties will soon be at a price 
which will bring them within reach of everybody, 





A Pretty Variegated Plant.—John 
Paddock, Houston Co., Minn., sends us Euphorbia mar- 
ginata raised from seeds from Pike’s Peak. We have 
seen acres of it in Texas, but never saw it in cultivation. 
We should be glad of some seeds. 





Seeds Received.—J. G. English, sends us 
some seeds of a White Perennial Phlox, found in the 
Grand Prairie, Ill. We shall make a trial of them. 





Dyeing with Sumach Serries.— 
Mary Brown, of Rush Co., Ind., wishes to know how to 
colorn yarn with sumach berries. Who can tell her? 





Take Care of the Sorghum.—Now 
that the crop is grown and already being worked up in 
some places, see to it that none goes to waste. If the 
crop cannot be ground and evaporated as fast as cut, 
stook it, either in the open field or in covered sheds—it 
will then keep good for weeks. It should be worked up, 
however, as fast as possible, grinding in a strong mill to 
press out all the juice. Evaporate in shallow pans as 
fast as ground, and no chemicals will be needed. The 
quicker the juice is boiled and skimmed, the clearer and 
lighte: colored will be the syrup. 


Sugar Evaporators.—aAs an indication 
of the extent to which sorghum growing is being carried 
on at the West, we may mention that one firm, Messrs. 
Blymyer, Bates & Day, of Ohio, who manufacture the 
Cook’s Evaporator, are turning out 60 per week, and ex- 
peet to dispose of 1,500 to 2,000 for the incoming crop. 





Cheap Paint.—L. T. Nells, of Hamilton 
Co., Ohio, sends us the following recipe for a paint 
which he says is of German origin. He says it wears and 
washes well, is water-proof, and may be used for house- 
floors and out-door wok. The proportions for 400 square 
feet are: 2}4 oz. Beeswax, 1 oz. Potash, % oz. Ochre, 1 
oz. unburned Terra de Sienna, and 6 pints of water: boil 
for two hours and apply it hot. 


Cleansing Cemented Fruit Bottles. 
—Lucia N. Hall, of Ashtabula Co., Ohio, writes that 
upon noticing the directions given on page 231, August 
Agriculturist, she tried boiling the bottles in strong soap 
suds, and found it effectual. To prevent breakage, the 
bottles should be put in before the water is hot, and 
taken out after it has cooled somewhat. 








To Cleanse a White Crape Shawl. 
—A lady asks how this can be best done without danger 
of injuring the shawl. We do not know. Who does? 





Book for Self-Instruction in Latin. 
—Genie Belmonte, Either Harkness’ or Arnold’s First 
Lessons will answer your purpose, 


Farm Book.—“ J. H. A.,” Westchester Co., 
N.Y. You will find several good books on farm topics 
in our list published on one of the last pages of the paper, 
but there is no one book which so generally meets the 
varied wants of the farmer, (who should also know 
something of flower and vegetable gardening, and also 
fruit-growing), as a living periodical like the Agricultur- 
ist, which notes, as they transpire, all the improvements, 
both in modes of culture and in the things cultivated. 








The Natural Laws of Husbandry, 
by Liesia. D. Appleton & Co. Perhaps no writer has 
done so much to excite an interest in the science of agri- 
culture as Liebig, and whatever comes from his pen will 
attract attention even from those who reject his theories. 
The present work contains the matured opinions of this 
distinguished author. Those who open it expecting to 
find a practical agricultural hand-book, will be disappoint- 
ed. It requires a certain amount of scientific knowledge 
to read the work understandingly, and those who have 
this requisite, will find in it much food for thought. The 
translator has probably made it less popular than the 
original ; thus we find Amylum used instead of starch, 
and sundry other unnecessary displays of learning. The 
American reader should bear in mind that where corn is 
spoken of, wheat is meant. 

Heat Considered. as 2 Mode of Mo- 
tion, by John Tyndall, F. R. S., ete. N. Y., D. Apple- 
ton & Co. This is one of the works of which there are 
unfortunately too few—one in which the profoundest 
views of a most difficult subject are presented to the 
comprehension of any intelligent person, in a perfectly 
plain manner, without departing from scientific accuracy. 
It is a charming book on a subject of universal interest, 
and the Appletons have done a good service in re-publish 
ing it in such an elegant form. We mail it for $2, 
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Feed for Horses.—Robert H. Martin, Sus- 
sex Co., Del. Oats are universally considered the best 
grain for feeding to horses. If the straw be well cured, 
and the unthreshed bundles be run through a straw-cut- 
ter, the feed cannot well be surpassed. The straw so 
used should be free from rust, and it is considered an im- 
provement to slightly wet the whole just before feeding. 





Currycomb Substitute.—W. B. Waldo, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., writes to the Agriculturist that a 
case-knife, with the edge made smooth but not sharp, is 
equally effective with a currycomb in removing dust and 
scurf skin from the horse, and pleasanter for the animal, 





Garget in Cows.—. 8. Moody, Hampshire 
Co., Mass. This disease is the result of inflammation of 
the Jymphatic glands of the udder of the cow. It may be 
produced by neglecting to draw off the milk, by external 
injury, fevers, etc. If neglected, matter may be formed, 
and a bad abscess result. In its first stages it may usually 
be relieved by washing the bag with warm water, and 
then after wiping it dry, applying to the entire surface 
melted lard, as hot as the animal can bear it. If ab 
scesses be formed, they should be lanced. 





Grass for Sheep.—James McCollum, Ni- 
agara Co., N.Y. The grass best suited for sheep pas- 
ture must depend on the character of the soil. Where 
blue grass will flourish, nothing is more suitable ; in other 
sections we should prefer timothy, or if exposed to much 
drouth, should try orchard grass, which bears very close 
feeding, and is much relished by sheep or cattle. on 





Freeing Poultry from Vermin.—E1d- 
ward A. Lewis, St. Charles Co., Mo., writes: ‘‘ Last 
year my hens were so infested with vermin that they 
died on their nests, and even on the roosts. It was im- 
possible for a person to step into the old hen-house, even 
for a moment, without bringing away colonies of the de- 
testable insects in his clothing. Upon transferring the 
hens to the new building, they were all rubbed with a 
mixture of lard and Scotch snuff. The old house was 
fumigated with tobacco stems and thoroughly white- 
washed. Sassafras roosting-poles were adopted in the 
new house, from a suggestion found in the Agriculturist. 
To all which, together with the burning out of the nests, 
may be attributed the fact that there has not been the least 
appearance of the pests on my premises the present year. 





Subsoiling.—W. C. Pierce, Clinton Co., N. 
Y. Subsoiling would undoubtedly benefit a clayey loam 
resting on a gravelly hardpan, but permanent draining 
with tiles would be a more lasting improvement. We 
can not name the best subsoil plow; several good pa‘- 
terns may usually be found at any agricultural ware- 
house. It is not necessary nor advisable to bring up the 
subsoil to the surface where the soil is eighteen inches to 
two feetdeep. Driving the plow through it will open it 
to the action of air and moisture. 





Prevention of Smut.—James R. Boyd, 
Ontario, Wis., writes to the American Agriculturist, that 
last Spring he sowed Scotch Fife wheat, after having 
washed the seed with strong salt brine and rolled it in 
lime until it was well covered. The crop was entirely 
free from smut, while neighboring fields without this ap- 
plication, were badly infected. We have used with 
success a washof dissolved sulphate of copper (blue 
vitriol) ; perhaps common salt would be equally useful. 





Orchard Grass with Clover.—William 
Shockley, Jr. Orchard grass sown with clover makes 
an excellent mixture, as the two ripen together, and the 
hay produced is of the first quality. It may be sown with 
winter grain, the same as timothy. A bushel per acre 
is sufficient seed when to be mixed with clover. We do 
not know that it would be less injurious than: timothy to 
the wheat crop, but the experiment is worthy a trial. 





Time for Plastering Clover.—James 
McCollum, Niagara Co., N. ¥. We prefer to sow plas- 
ter upon the young growth of clover in the Spring. It 
then has an opportunity of expending all its virtue in 
forwarding the plants, before being partially washed 
away, as it would be if applied in Autumn. 





Breaking Up Prairie Lands.— Min- 
nesota” desires some one practically familiar with the 
operation, to give in the Agriculturist details of his ex- 
perience in breaking up prairie land, as to the best sea- 
son, what is preferable for the first crop, method of culti- 
vation and the result. He asks ‘“‘ Does the sod rot better 
when laid flat and even, than when rough and exposed to 
the weather?” Many now seeking homes in Southern 
Minnesota, Northern Iowa, Wisconsin, and other prairie 





regions, would be greatly benefitted by such information 
from those who have “been through the mill.” 





Practical Questions are often as valuable, 
because suggestive, as direct information. E. J. Judd, 
Ontario Co., N. Y., sends the following for answer in the 
American Agriculturist : ‘‘ What. does it cost per bushel 
to grow corn along the line of the N. Y. Central Railroad, 
and what is the average product per acre? What weight 
of ears of the 8 and 12-rowed varieties will yield 60 lbs. of 
shelled corn? In the same section, what is the cost per 
rod, to thoroughly underdrain land, two feet deep, with 
good tiles of 144 inch bore? Also, what is the experience, 
in these matters, of those living along the line of the 
N. Y. and Erie Railroad?” As these roads run through 
districts varying in character along their routes, some 
of the answers would present widely different figures; 
still they would contain useful information. 





To Keep Bees from Over-swarm- 
img.—Several inquirers. Mr. Quinby writes on this 
subject for the Agriculturist: ‘* With the ordinary box- 
hive, there seems to be no practical way to prevent over- 
swarming. When there are but few stocks kept, it is 
possible to remove the queens of the after-swarms, and 
return the bees to the parent hive. But ia large apiaries, 
it is common to have several swarms issue at once, and 
cluster together, making it impossible to return each 
swarm to the hive to which it belongs. In the movable 
comb hive, the following management will control them: 
A week after the first swarm has issued, take out the 
combs and cut off all the queen cells but one, and the 
work isdone. It will not answer to wait until some of 
the queens mature, and then do it, as by that time the 
bees get up the swarming fever, and they will sometimes 
come out with the last queen they have. Over-swarming 
is disastrous, even when an increase of stocks is desira- 
ble, as the old one is often ruined, and perhaps only one 
of the new ones suitable for Winter. By a little manage- 
ment, two, and even three powerful colonies may be 
obtained from one in a single season, and not impoverish 
the old one at all. The queens may be reared artificially. 
The Italians work much better in this way than the 
natives, and introducing a mature one to the old stock 
alinost immediately after the first swarm, will result in 
one or two additional swarms without leaving the old 
stock almost destitute of bees, during the season of the 
best yield of honey.” 





** Northern Hioney.’’—Scveral inquirers. 
This is an old invention, secret recipes of which were 
peddled about the country several years since, at from 
ten dollars to twenty-five cents, according to the verdan- 
cy of the customers. The directions for making it, pub- 
lished in a former volume of the Agriculturist, are as 
follows: Dissolve 20 lbs. of coarse sugar in 3 quarts of 
warm water. Stir into it one-fifth ounce of cream of 
tartar, first dissolved in a little water, and also five or six 
pounds of good honey, and half a teaspoonful of essence 
of peppermint. Boil the whole slowly for 12 minutes, 
stirring it all the time, and it will make 30 lbs. of a mix- 
ture which with some may pass for honey. 





Preserving Cheese from Flies.—S. E. 
Ogden, Austin, Mich. New cheese should be anointed 
with butter or oil made from whey-cream, which rises 
from whey set apart for the purpose after being drawn 
from the curd. It is skimmed off and shurned like other 
butter. In hot weather a sprinkling of cayenne pepper 
mixed with it will repel flies. A little beeswax added, 
hardens the mixture, and is better for the hot season. 





The *“ Wine-Plant’? Humbug.—From 
the frequent advertisements and notices now appearing 
in the newspapers, we feel constrained to again caution 
our readers against investing money or time in any so- 
called “ wine-plant.”. Last year it was the “ English 
wine-plant ;” now there are several names. The gist of 
the matter is, that from the juice of any variety of rhu- 
barb, it is possible to make an alcoholic drink, by adding 
sugar, and fermenting it. The same is the case with the 
juices of a great number of other plants and fruits. But 
there is no essential difference between cider whiskey 
or cider brandy, and the so-called “ rhubarb-wine,” ex- 
cept in the amount of alcohol, and that the latter has a 
different flavor. There is little if any difference in the 
different kinds of rhubarb, so far as their capability of 
producing alcohol with sugar is concerned. One of the 
best varieties of rhubarb for cooking or any other pur- 
pose, is the Linneus, or ‘ Myatt’s Linnzus,” as the same 
plant is sometimes called, from Mr. Myatt who first 
raised it from seed. This variety is now abundant, and 
has been advertised in the American Agriculturist the 
present year for $18 per thousand roots! If anybody in- 
vests in it at $25 per hundred (that is $250 per 1,000 !) be- 
cause some speculator names it a “‘ wine-plant,” he pays 





pretty dearly for neglecting to invest a dollar a year in 
the Agriculturist,in which paper the imposition was 
shown up some time since. We see it stated that nearly 
4,000 gallons of this (rhubarb) wine is produced from one 
acre, and that it readily commands $2 per gallon! Cre- 
dat Judeus! Pray teil us what responsible party is 
ready to contract for the product of ten acres (35,000 to 
40,000 gailons,) at a dollar a gallon. 





Souring of Wine.—Benjamin F. Hunting- 
ton, ——. Wine and other fermented drinks will sour 
from exposure to the air. Fermentation is produced by 
the oxygen of the atmosphere uniting with the sugar ot 
the juice, at first changing it to alcohol, and ultimately to 
vinegar if the process be continued long enough. Cork 
bottles or casks tightly when the first or vinous stage of 
fermentation is completed, and it cannot sour. The ves- 
sels should be full, otherwise enough air may be present 
to induce a change. 

Cover the Spinach.—0. L. Allen,” Berks 
Co., Pa. Spinach sown early in September should be 
covered with hay, straw, or other litter, Just before the 
ground freezes up. <A covering of an inch thick is 
sufficient, and the straw should be removed when danger 
of hard freezing is over in the Spring. Thin the plants 
before the covering is put on. 

Black Knot on Plum and Cherry 
Trees,—‘F. T.,” Delhi, N.Y. This is not caused by 
an insect. It is very well explained and figured in the 
Agriculturist for April. 





English Ivy.—H. P. Rogers, Fulton Co., Il. 
We cannot tell whether the Ivy will flourish with you. 
We should try it on the northern rather than on the 
southern side of the wall, as it will be less exposed to 
alternations of heat and cold. 





Magnolias in Michigan.—0. M. Wood, 
of the Botanic Gardens and Nurseries, Clinton Co., 
Mich., states that Magnolia acuminata grows well with 
him, and is as hardy as an oak, while the Catalpa is in- 
variably killed to the ground every Winter. 





American or New-Jersey Tea.—Some 
one in Columbia, Pa., sends us a specimen of the leaves 
of this plant, which was described in the September Agri- 
culturist. He thinks it will never suit the palate of an 
old tea-drinker. There was money in the letter, but no 
signature. The number of the letter is 95093. The paper 
can not be sent unless we have the address. 





Ege Plants Delicious if Cooked 
Rightly.—Many readers say they do not understand 
how others can like the egg plant. We can; cooking is 
everything. The best directions are given to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist by one of its housekeeping readers. 
Cut the plant across into thin slices, say inch thick; 
salt and lay these together over night; in the morn- 
ing take them from the brine and sprinkle finely pow- 
dered cracker over both sides*of the slices; then fry 
brown (not black) in just enough fat to keep them from 
Sticking to the griddle. Some use Indian meal instead 
of cracker, but the cracker is best. We eat them thus 
cooked, and esteem them a really cheap delicacy, fhough 
we once thought them poor stuff. A subscriber at our 
elbow says: ‘‘ Cut them into slices nearly 34 inch thick; 
sprinkle on salt, lay them together with a light weight 
on the top; in the morning drain from the brine, roll 
in flour and fry in butter, and they can’t be beat.” 


Not Quite Right Yet, Mr. Humbug! 
One of the swindlers in Philadelphia sends out his 
** gift” and other enterprises, under the name of Messrs. 
“Bane & Co.” Right so far, for the operator is-a 
bane to society. But having exhausted his list of known 
names, he is now putting up envelopes, printed with a 
neat mechanical device, which he sends to different 
parts of the country, addressed: ‘‘ To any mechanic, in 
the Town of ——, County of --—, State of ——,” and re- 
quests the Postmaster to deliver the letter to some me- 
chanic. Enclosed and sealed up are a lot of schemes, 
tickets, etc., with great inducements for investing from 
25 cents to $1 or more. We suggest to Mr. Bane, that 
his letters would be more appropriately addressed : ** To 
THE GREATEST Foo. in the Town of, etc.” 








Pronunciation of Names.—J. M. Por- 
ter, Roxabel, Ohio. The names of the authors mentioned 
in your inquiry are pronounced as follows: Boussingault, 
Boé-sang-go; Brandt, Brant; Buist, Bu-ist ; Chorlton, 
Ch soft, as in cheese; Goodale, Goo‘dale; Guenon, 
Gernnon, (G hard, as in get:) this is the nearest ap» 
proach we can give to the French sound of the u in the 
first syllable. Leuchar, ch hard, as in chasm. Liebig, 
Lee-big ; Youatt, Yot-at, 
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“Stuffing”? Live Poultry.—c. J.Waters, 
Broome Co., N.Y. This is practised extensively in 
Europe, and by ‘some poultry raisers in this country. 
Fowls are confined in close dark quarters, and their 
crops are frequenily filled with dough forced down their 
throats. By this treatment they may be made excessive- 
ly fat, but it is doubtful if the meat can be wholesome, as 
the process is clearly an unnatural one—we need not 
say it is cruel. Plentiful feeding with grain and sour 
milk will make fowls plump enough for our use, * or any 
other man’s.” 

Keeping Eggs in Bran.—M. A. Hum- 
phreys, Delaware Co., Pa., communicates to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist the following method for preserving 
eggs, which she says has been successfully practised in 
the family from the days of her grandmother of the 17th 
century. Prepare bran by drying it in a pan in the stove, 
to prevent its moulding. Place a layer of this in a box or 
barrel, then the eggs in regular rows, points downward, 
and thus with bran and eggs alternately, fill the vessel. 
They should be kept in adry place and free from frost. 


Sulphuric Acid (Oil of Vitriol).— 
To several querists. This is usually put up in Carboys, 
that is, large, thick glass bottles, which hold about 150 
poundseach. These are each set in square boxes for 
carriage. The present price of sulphuric acid is 214 
cents per pound, wholesale. The carboys are charged 
for extra, at $1 50 @ $175 each, which price is refunded 
if the carboys are returned empty. This is the acid used 
for dissolving bones for manure. 





To Dry Up Milk.—Robert H. Martin, Sus- 
sex Co., Del. A strong solution of alum in brandy 
rubbed on the udder of an animal a few times daily, will 
usually check the flow of milk, and relieve the animal 
from canger of garget, when the young are weaned, or it 
is desirable, from any cause, to dry them off. The wash 
should be applied as warm as can be borne by the hand. 





Caterpillars.— W. G. B.,” of Newark, N. 
J., asks what he shall do with the caterpillars which are 
this year very abundant in his section.—We were in the 
neighborhood of Newark a few weeks ago, and saw large 
trees completely stripped of their foliage. We know of 
no remedy short of actual destruction. The work must 
begin with the season as soon as a nest is discernable.— 
Swabbing out the nest with some cheap oil, or removing 
the caterpillars by means of a spiral brush, sold for the 
purpose, are the usual methods of warfare. 





Not Alone by Farmers is this journal 
taken and read, as we have abundant evidence. It is for 
the Household and the Garden, as well as for the Farm. 
Many thousands of copies are taken in this City, and in 
most of the villages in the country, by mechanics, pro- 
fessional men, tradesmen, and others. A letter before us, 
from interior New-York, mentions incidentally the oecu- 
pation of ten subscribers, thus: 3 stone-cutters, 3 teach 
ers, 1 blacksmith, 1 carriage-maker, 1 farmer, 1 editor. 





Seeds by Mail.—A letter from the Office 
of the P. M. General informs us that the instructions un- 
der the new law are amended, so that packages of seeds, 
cuttings, roots, and cions, weighing not over thirty-two 
ounces may be franked by the Department of Agriculture. 
Heretofore the limit.was fixed at twelve ounces, 





Seeds of Ailanthus and Sweet Gum. 
—Irwin Folsom, Rockland Co., N. H. The seeds are 
usually kept by Thorburn & Co., and probably by other 
large seed dealers. 

Insects Received.—I. P. Allen, Whiteside 
Co., Ill., sends us the beetle of the borer, which infests 
the Locust. This is the Clytus pictus of the Entomolo- 
gists. Mr. A. says that the borers are entirely ruining 
the Locusts in his county, and is afraid that they will at- 
tack the fruit trees. We have never heard that this par- 
ticular borer injured any tree except the Locust. The 
perfect insect or beetle feeds upon the Goldenrods and 
some other wild flowers, but the eggs, we believe, are 
deposited in the crevices of the bark of the Locust only. 

..James Strang, Franklin Co., Ohio. The striped in- 
sects are Chrysomela vittata, and the black ones Lytta 
Pennsylvanica. They are both blistering beetles, and 
have been used as substitutes for the Spanish Flies of 
the shops. They are very destructive to potatoes and 
many other plants. Catching by shaking them into a 
pan of water, or by sweeping the plants with a net of 
muslin and then killing them by heat, has been recom- 
mended....Mr. Goodyear, Butler Co., N. Y. The cater- 


pillar was too much decayed to make out satisfactorily, 
but it is probably the yellow-necked apple tree worm—a 








most voracious fellow. Your method of getting rid of 
them by cutting off the twigs and burning them is cer- 
tainly effectual.... Vocative, Philadelphia. The insect 
which appeared upon theO ats is probably the grain aphis 
which has been frequently noticed in our pages. The 
young of the Lady-bug is not injurious to vegetation, but 
is one of the farmer’s friends, as it lives upon plant lice. 





Splendid Flowers.—There have been sev- 
eral collections of flowers upon the exhibition tables at 
the Agriculturist office within a few weeks, which are so 
very fine that they deserve more notice than a mere ac- 
knowledgement in our ‘list of articles exhibited. The 
fine display of gladioluses mentioned last month has been 
keptup. Mr. W.P. Wright, of Hoboken, contributed the 
finest Asters we have ever seen—some were as large as 
a medium sized Dahlia. Mr. W. Davidson, of Brooklyn, 
has paid great attention to the cultivation of the Verbena, 
and has shown a large number of the old kinds and a 
great many of his new seedlings, comprising some very 
fine and distinct sorts. W. & J. Cranston of Hoboken, 
and Mr. Pell of the N. Y. Orphan Asylum, hare made 
fine displays of Dahlias, and P. Henderson of Jersey 
City, has shown a collection of new Petunias, many of 
which were remarkably distinct in their markings. 





Training Grapes upon Fences.—T. 
C.” Kinks Co., N. Y. If the fence is a tight one, nail on 
blocks or short pieces of boards, or iron brackets for the 
wires, to keep the vines six to twelve inches from the 
fence. Air should circulate freely behind them. Be- 
sides, the leaves would “burn” if in close contact with 
the fence. 





Whe Beurre Clairgeau Pear.—tThis 
variety bids fair to sustain a good reputation for quality, 
while its great beauty is much in its favor. One of the 
finest sights we have seen ina long time was a dwarf 
tree of this kind in full bearing in the grounds of E. Wil- 
liams at Mont Clair, N. J. 

Ground-Glass Shades.—A_ correspon- 
dent in Maine questions the correctness of the opinion 
that the amount of light transmitted through a ground- 
glass chimney or globe is as great as that transmitted by 
plain glass, and cites a record of experiments in the 
American Journal of Science and Arts for November, 
1860, on the loss of light by glass shades, from which it 
appears that, while common window and plate glass in- 
tercepted from 4 to 13 per cent. of the rays, ground glass 
intercepted about 65 per cent., or in other words, reduced 
the illuminating power nearly two-thirds, 





*¢The Portrait Monthly.°’’—T. B. Leg- 
gett & Co., Publishers of the N. Y. Illustrated News, 
have commenced issuing under the above name, a 
monthly sheet of 16 pages, of the size of the pages of the 
Agriculturist, giving engravings of the noted men of the 
day, mainly army officers, accompanied with short sketch- 
es of the life and acts of each man. The work is well 
printed on heavy paper, and is probably the best thing of 
the kind issued so cheaply ($1 a year). Few of the hast- 
ily executed newspaper wood-engraved portraits, can be 
called very accurate, or satisfactory likenesses, yet they 
give some idea of the general features and expression of 
countenance, and hence are better than nothing. Good 
Photographs, or steel engravings are of course prefera- 
ble, when they can be obtained. 





** Veronica quinguecfolia’”’? and the 
Rural New-Yorker.—In the September A gricul- 
turist we took occasion to publish an exposition of 
what we supposed came legitimately under the head of 
humbugs, thatis, the puffing of the medicinal qualities 
of avery common herb, by communications in such pa- 
pers as would print such matter, and its sale by the 
writer of the articles, at avery exorbitant price. Our 
much respected contemporary, the Rural, quotes our 
article, and then undertakes to prove us in error as to 
our botany. Itis not our intention to make any state- 
ment that cannot be substantiated, and in the case in 
point we had beforehand abundant evidence of the truth 
of our assertions; evidence which can be produced 
should it ever be necessary. Our statement was, that the 
plant in question, though called Veronica quinquefolia, 
was the well known Veronica Virginica, also called Lep- 
tandra Virginica. We might have added that the name 
Veronica quinquefolia was one unknown to science. The 
Rural says that it has received a specimen of the plant 
from W. R. Prince, and goes on to show, from its botan- 
ical characters, that itis not Veronica Virginica, and in- 
deed not a Veronica at all. As we do not know what 
plant has been sent to our friend by interested parties, 
we cannot say whether he is right or wrong in his con- 
clusions, though we cannot help thinking that the num- 
ber of characters he has made out, to show what the plant 
was not, ought to have enabled him to tell us what it was. 


, 





Our point was, that this “‘ wonderful remedy,” sold a. a 
high price under the name of Veronica quinquefolia, was 
nothing but the old Veronica or Leptandra Virginica. That 
this is the case we can prove beyond doubt, and asa part 
of our evidence of this we quote from the catalogue of 
W. R. Prince & Co., published in 1844, where on page 
102 we find the following: 


LEPTANDRIA VIRGINICA.—N. B. This plant is noted for 
purifying the blood, and for cures of salt rheum, Jeprosy and 
ropsy. For the quantity of the root and prescription $5.” 


Aside from the incorrect spelling of the name, Leptan- 
dra can any one doubt that this is the same thing ? 

We do not think that our article contained any mis- 
statement, except perhaps the price at which the root is 
sold. We learned from two sources that it was sold for 
$3 per ounce and two ounces for $5. We have now be- 
fore us a circular, in which the price is given “3 ounces, 
$3 ; 6 ounces, $5; 9 ounces, $7 50; and 12 ounces, $10.” 
Prices sufficiently high to warrant our calling them ex- 
orbiant, when the same article is readily obtainable at 
the drug and herb stores at about a dollar a pound. We 
have seen it growing abundantly, and generally along 
water courses. Of its medicinal qualities, the United 
States Dispensatory says: the ‘* Leptandra Virginica or 
Veronica Virginica,....when recent, acts violently as a 
cathartic, and sometimes as an emetic....It was formerly 
recognized in the U. S. Pharmacopaia, but was omitted 
in the edition of 1840.” 

Whe Ready Reckoner or Farmer’s 
Manual, is the title of a work issued by Benj. Urner, 
N. Y., containing miscellaneous tables of measurement 
by farmers and others. With much useful matter it con- 
tains also information on many subjects of general inter- 
est, and is probably worth the price asked, $1. The ar- 
rangement is very defective, the different subjects being 
thrown together heterogeneously. 





A Californian Agricultural Fair. 
—We have the show-bills and programme of the Agricu)l- 
tural, Horticultural and Mechanics’ Society of the North- 
ern District of California, which held its fourth annual 
fair at Marysville during the week commencing the 7th 
of September. The premiums are ample and the rules 
liberal. As we received the announcement some days 
after the exhibition closed, we could not, of course, at- 
tend. We always receive these evidences of the Agri- 
cultural prosperity of California with gratification, and 
we hope before we are many years older to witness the 
wonderful improvement it has made in the peaceful art. 





Dwarf Broom Corn.—. D. Ellis, Essex 
Co., N. J. This variety was first brought to our notice 
by Mr. E. B. Good, of York Co., Pa., from whom seed 
was obtained and distributed free to .Agriculturist sub- 
scribers, It grows about four feet high, the brush being 
about two feet long. We have not recently heard any- 
thing concerning it, and do not know whether it was 
generally liked. The first reports from growers and 
manufacturers were favorable, 





New-Jersey State Fair a Failure. 
We feel personally mortified at the doings of one of 
the members of the Agriculturist family. For New 
Jersey we have a special regard; it is near “ head- 
quarters ;” the Agriculturist is peculiarly the agricultu- 
ral paper of the State, as none other is permitted to live 
there. There are plenty of good farms and good farmers 
in the State, and whatever they reglly undertake, they 
do up well, asarule. Few other States have done more 
to furnish men for the national defence. Perhaps it was 
their special interest in the raising of troops just now, 
that led them to forget the State Fair held in the name ot 
the New Jersey farmers this year. From our particular 
interest in this State, we were present at the so-called 
State Fair, while we only sent representatives to other 
States. A visit of three hours was enough. If there were 
a county in New Jersey (happily there is not) which 
could not get up a better agricultural show than the 
State af-fair this year, we should advise that county not 
totry. On the “State Fair Grounds” at Patterson the 
agricultural display contained only two sheep; about 
thirty cattle (including calves), such as they were: a 
baker’s dozen of hogs and pigs; any nomber of fast 
horses ; two plowmen at the plowing match ; one firkin 
of butter and four boxes of cheese, or two of butter and 
three of cheese, we are not certain which ; about a dozen 
melons ; a few beets; less than a bushel of potatoes 
(where was Monmouth County ?) and other vegetables to 
match in quantity ..... and any number of peddlers 
within the enclosure, including gift enterprises, chance 
operators, and the man who sang to the crowd, ladies 
included, songs that were little adapted to ears polite, if 
other songs were like one got off, as we were neces- 
sarily passing, about the peculiar effects of lager beer 
upon the two sexes.—The show as a whole (except the 
horse races, which we did not stop to see,) was such a 
failure that we have no patience to speak of the few good 
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features we found in the fruit, household and impleinent 
departments. We regret to speak thus of the show of a 
State we have reason to especially regard, and do it 
“more in sorrow than in anger.” Our only aim is to 
awaken the zood farmers of New-Jersey to a sense of the 
disgrace put upon them, or perhaps put upon themselves, 
and to incite them toright action in the future. Mon- 
mouth County with its potatoes, and Bergen with its 
vegetables, can take the job and get up a big and useful 
display ; but let the farmers of the whole State come to- 
gether next year—at some central, accessible point—and 
show what New-Jersey can do when she tries. No State 
could beat her in a genuine exhibition of soil products. 





Interesting to Flax and Hemp 
Growers and Manufacturers,—Congress hav- 
ing appropriated $20,000 to be expended in investigations 
to test the practicability of preparing flax and hemp asa 
substitute for cotton, the Commissioner of Agriculture 
has placed the matter in the hands of three Commis- 
sioners, who call the attention of manufacturers to the 
subject. Samples of fibres and fabrics, with precise de- 
scriptions of processes, and statistics of cost, are to be 
sent to the Department of Agriculture at Washington, on 
or before November 20th. Parcels and letters should 
be endorsed, “For Commissioners of Flax Culture.” 





White Flax Seed.—Henry Gaylord, New 
Haven Co., Conn., sends us a sample of white flax seed, 
and asks if there is any difference betwcen the fibre from 
this and that of the common seed. We have never seen 
the white seed before, except an occasional grain mixed 

. with the brown and have no knowledge that the fibre 
is different from that of the ordinary kind.—We shall be 
glad to hear from any reader who can inform us, 





What Success in Cotton Growing? 
—From many letters received last Spring we judged that 
a comparatively large area of cotton would be planted in 
some of the Northern States this year. Will those who 
have been engaged in the experiment please report to the 
Agriculturist their success or failure, and give such 
practical hints as their experience has suggested. 





Large Yield of Potatoes.—Mrs, Elsic 
C. Wheeler, Essex Co., N. J., reports to the American 
Agriculturist, having planted a plot of ground, 61 feet 
by 89 feet, with Bulkley’s seedling potato, and realized a 
return of 39 bushels—over 312 bushels per acre. 





Native Tobacco.—Geo. H. Brown, Henley, 
Cal., sends seeds and specimens of a species of tobacco 
which grows wild in all parts of California. We sup- 
pose, from the limited specimen, that it is Nicotiana 
rustica. We have not known of any attempts to culti- 
vate it, and can give no idea of its value. 





Tobacco for Ants.—W. B. Waldo, of 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., informs us that, after trying various 
expedients for ridding his walks of ants, at length suc- 
ceeded in clearing them out by the use of a strong 
decoction of tobacco. 





Pear and Peach Trees in Michi- 
gan.—J.N. Lansing, Mich. In your locality we should 
prefer to “heel in” the trees, i. e. make a deep trench 
for the roots and cover them with a good amount of 
earth, in a sheltered situation. Plum and Cherry trees 
we should prune in June or July. Currant bushes may 
be pruned any time in Autumn. 





Night-blooming Cereus.—We have a 
fine specimen of this beautiful flower from Mr. George 
Stillwagon, of Flushing, L. I. Thanks to the attention of 
Mr. S., we had the pleasure of seeing it also. 





Plants for a Name.—Mrs. N. Gougan, 
Wild Co., Ill., sends Anagallis arvensis, the Pimpernel, 
which she says is a cure for hydrophobia. We never be- 
fore heard of its having any medicinal qualities....“Spiv- 
ins,” Piqua, Ohio. The specimen came in rather bad or- 
der, butit seems to be Quamoclit coccinea, own brother to 
the Cypress Vine, and probably not a cross as you sup- 
pose....S. A. Decker, (no place) sends the Bitter Sweet, 
described on another page....Mr. Seelbach, Baltimore. 
The plant is probably Cleome pungens, but the specimen 
is too small for accurate determination....H. H. Acker- 
man, Bucks Co., Pa. The seeds look like those of the 
Hollyhock, but as there are other nearly related plants, 
we can not be sure from the seeds only..,.G. W. Good- 
win, Conn., Lythrum Salicariq,the Spiked Loosestrife. 
It grows wild in some parts of your State, and is often 
cultivated ...Mrs. Julia H. Mack, Richland Co., Wis. 
The leaf sentis that of the Canarybird Flower (Trope- 
olum peregrinum), a climbing species of the Nasturtium 
of the gardens. It is acharming climber, and an annual. 





Probably tne flower buds of your lilacs are winter killed. 
...E. W. Daniell, Meigs Co., Ohio. The grass is Uniola 
latifolia, the Broad-leaved Spike-grass. It is one of the 
most beautiful of our native grasses and worth cultivat- 
ing for ornamental purposes....Mariette M. Herring, 
Winnebago Co., Ill. Your plantis Mertensia Virginica, 
(formerly called Pulmonaria) the Virginian Cowslip or 
Lungwort. It is one of the most beautiful of our native 
plants, and better deserves cultivation than many im- 
ported ones. The plant is a perennial, and if it does not 
perfect seed, may be propagated by division of the root. 
....T. E. Goodrich, Ford Co., Ill., sends Tradescantia 
Virginica, noticed in the August basket. There are 
several varieties, all easily cultivated and ‘very pretty. 
In botanical names when there are more than three sy]- 
lables the accent is on the last but two, and thus: Tra- 
des-can-ti-a Vir-gin-ica. The name officinalis, which 
is often used as a specific name, comes from the Latin 
oficna, a shop, and is applied to many plants which 
were or are sold as drugs in the shops. 





Spontaneous Generation.—P. Gara- 
brant, Morris Co., N. J., proposes to leave to the Agri- 
culturist the settlement of the question ‘* Will ground 
germinate grain or weeds if there are no seeds in it ?”— 
If Mr. G. has read the back volumes of the Agriculturist 
he will have seen that we have taken very strong ground 
against spontaneous generation. We have no proof that 
plants are multiplied in any other than the way provided 
by nature. With all the knowledge we have at present, 
we should answer his question with an emphatic NO. 





Mixing of Strawberries.—L. C. Church, 
Plymouth Co., Mass. It is likely that strawberries with 
perfect flowers will mix more or less, if planted together, 
but as this will not materially affect the fruit, it is of no 
practical consequence, unless you wish to preserve the 
seeds or plants of any particular kind in a pure state. 





A Good Tomato.—tThe Fejee is a good 
tomato. It is of medium to large size, nearly smooth, of 
a dark red, or salmon color, with a solid, meaty flesh, 
and is of fine flavor. If tomatoes were sold by weight— 
which really gives their value—the overgrown, deep 
scalloped sorts which have to be broken into pieces be- 
fore they can be peeled, would be discarded. Any smooth, 
solid tomato is preferable to the irregular ones, but 
commend us to the Fejee, alias Lester’s Perfected. 





“Big Things.°’’—J. D. Ellis, Columbia Co., 
N. Y., writes to the American Agriculturist, condemning 
the mania for producing ‘‘ big things.” He asks, ** Why 
is a pumpkin weighing 200 lbs. better than five weighing 
40 Ibs. each ; or a strawberry that must be carved like a 
muskmelon, more desirable than a larger number averag- 
ing one to a mouthful 2?” In some things, undoubtedly 
there is little gained by enlarging specimens to unusual 
size ; butin many fruits and vegetables large growth 
gives superior quality. Thus the apple, peach, cherry, 
etc., are improved by increase of size. But even where 
this is not the case, producing extraordinary specimens 
is merely a gratification of curiosity, an innocent though 
perhaps unprofitable amusement. 


<> 2 ee cities 
=o 


Great American Exhibition of 
Pumpkins, Squashes, and 


Ornamental Gourds. 


The Second Annual Exhibition of. Pump- 
KINS, SQUASHES, AND ORNAMENTAL Gourps, at the 
office of the American Agriculturist, 41 Park Row, New 
York City, opens on Wednesday, Nov. 4th, 1863, 
and the following Prizes will be paid bythe Publish- 
er, upon the official award of competent Committees. 

CASH PREMIUMS, 


A—For the Heaviest Pumpkin or Squash.......$10.00 
B—For the 2nd Heaviest Pumpkin or Squash... 5.00 
C—For the 3d Heaviest Pumpkin or Squash..... 3.00 
D—For the Best Pumpkin or Squash for cooking. 5.00 
E—For 2nd Best Pumpkin or Squash for cooking 3.00 
F—For the largest yield on a single Vine...... * 10.00 








G—For the 2nd largest yield on a single Vine...* 5.00 
H—For the largest and finest collection of Fan- 
cy or Ornamental Gourds*..... Sa eek oon 7.00 
I—For the 2nd largest and finest collection 
of Fancy or Ornamental Gourds*...... { 4.00 


*All to be grown by one person and to be accompanied 
by positive evidence from the grower, and one disinterest- 
ed person who assists in gathering the specimens. 

Note 1.—The specimens receiving the Prizes will re- 
main on Public Exhibition at the pleasure of the Publish- 
er who offers the prizes. The other specimens will be 
subject to the order of the exhibitors, or they will be 
sold at auction, or otherwise disposed of, for their benefit. 

Note 2.—All Exhibitors must notify us of their intentions 
by Oct. 15th, and deliver specimens for competition on or 
before Nov. 2d. Specimens to be delivered free of charge. 

Note 3.—The same specimen can compete for only one 
of the premiums offered above. . See note, pa.e 292, 








Exhibition Tables at the Office of 
the American Agriculturist. 

The following articles have been placed on our tables 
for exhibition since our last report: 

Fruits.—Apples: Red Astrachan, from A. J. Hall, 
Wallingford, Conn....Specimens for name, and St. Law- 
rence; T. Briggs, Schagticoke, N. Y....Benoni Apples, 
fine; James Weed, Muscatine, Iowa....Hyslop Crab 
Apple, (described under “ Basket :”) H. A. Conger, White- 
water, Wis....Specimens kept from last year; Wm. 
Tefft, Fordham, Mass....Specimens for name; Wm. 
Howe, Mt. Vernon, N. Y....Cranberry Pippins grown in 
1862, very fine ; Robert Benner, Astoria, N. Y.... Pears ; 
Bartlett and Doyenne Boussock ; Wm. Doty, Union Hill, 
N. J....Specimens for name; Wm. Van Brunt, L.I ... 
Fine clusters of Secke!s; Peter Voorhees, Nyack, N. Y. 
..--Peaches : Specimen for name; J. W. Hughes, Staten 
Island, N. Y....Fine basket Crawford’s Early ; C. W. 
Idell, West Washington Market, New-York City.... 
Seedling; Wm. L. Plume, Brooklyn, N. Y....Grapes: 
Hartford Prolific ; Prof. Hopkins, Metuchin, N. J...Hart- 
ford Prolific; Wm. H. Mitchell, Harlem, N. Y.... 
Northern Muscadine and Hartford Prolific; G. R. Gar- 
retson, Flushing, L. I.....Early Canada or August 
Grape; Mr. Ripley, South Windsor, Conn....Hartford 
Prolific ; Wm. Tefft, Fordham, Mass.... August Pioneer ; 
John Friske, Holliston, Mass....Berries: Cut-leaved 
Blackberry; S. A. Halsey, Astoria, N. Y....Lawton 
Blackberry; Jno. B. Peck, Yonkers, N. Y....Twice 
bearing Raspberry, Belle de Fontenay, Pink Black- 
berries, and late Strawberries ; Wm. F. Heins, Morrisania, 
N. Y¥..../ Miscellaneous Fruits: Ripe Figs, large and 
fine; M. J. Taylor, Jr., Southport, Conn.... White Japan 
Melon ; Mr. Godfrey, Westport, Conn....Skillman’s Net- 
ted Musk Melons, splendid specimens; Richard Ben- 
nett, Fort Hamilton, N. Y....Plum for name; L. Pfen- 
ninger, Brooklyn, N. Y....Cape Cod Cranberry Plant, 
in fruit; Wm. H. Starr, New-London, Ct.... Nectarine ; 
B. N. Leonard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FLowers.—Cut Flowers and Asters in pots; O. Judd, 
Flushing, N. Y....Dahlias, Carnations, Roses, etc. ; C. 
S. Pell, New-York Orphan Asylum....Canna Indica, 
very fine; Wm. F. Heins, Morrisania, N. Y....Fine 
colored Seedling Petunias; Peter Henderson, Jersey 
City, N. J....Balsams; Mr. Petrick, Union Hill, N. J. 
----Double Sunflower, Imperiale, perfect specimen ; 
Lewis A. Burt, Tremont, N. Y....Magnificent collection 
of Gladioluses; Andrew Bridgman, 878 Broadway, New- 
York City... Dahlias, Seedling Phloxes, Petunias, Helio- 
tropes and Double Balsams, very superior; W. & J. 
Cranston, Hoboken, N. J....Bilbergia fulgens in bloom ; 
Isaac Buchanan, West 17th-st., New-York City ; Night- 
blooming Cereus triangularis; A. P. Cummings, 
New-York City....Cut Flowers; Mrs. John Harper, 
East 82d-st., New-York City....Splendid collection of 
Seedling Verbenas; Wm. Davison, Brooklyn, N. Y.... 
Caladium nymphefolium ; Wm. Heins, Morrisania, N. Y. 
....Magnificent collection of Asters and Zinnias; W. P. 
Wright, Weehawken, N. J....Balsams, Prince’s Feather, 
Coxcomb, and Fancy Gourds; Wm. B. Westcott, 302 
Madison-st., N. Y....Balsams; Mrs. Wm. Hamon, N. Y. 


VEGETABLES.—Curious growth of Sweet Corn; Wm. 
Bergen, East New-York....Cucumber grown in Bottle ; 
E. W. Probasco, Clinton, N. J.... Tree Tomato, extra; 
G. M. Usher, Port Richmond, N. Y....Cucumber and 
Melon hybridized ; H. W. Olcott, Mt. Clair, N. J....Fe- 
jee Tomato; Dr. A. Barber, Brooklyn, N. Y.... White 
Cucumber, very fine; W. G. McLaughlin, Harlem, 
N. Y....Cuban or Grape Tomatoes ; W. M. Doty, Union 
Hill, N. J.... Long Blood Beet, Red Turnip, Yellow To- 
matoes, Curious growth of Carrot and Tomato, superior 
Corn, and Lima Beans; J. W. Perkins, St. Joseph's 
Hospital, N. Y....Purple Egg Plant, improved variety, 
White Egg Plant, Okra, Beefsteak, Yellow Plum, Yellow 
Cherry, Red Plum, Fig, Apple, and Cuban Tomatoes, 
and Winter Cherries; Wm. F. Heins, Morrisania, N. Y. 
-...- Large Purple Egg Plant, weighing 414 lbs; John G. 
Freeman, Ravenswood, N. Y....Sugar Beets; John B. 
Vroom, Blooming Grove, N. Y.... Fancy Gourds ; Daniel 
Rankin, Mt. Vernon, N. Y....Peach-Blow Potatoes, good, 
first crop from Scrub-Oak land; M. Foley, Central Islip, 
N. Y....Two Purple Egg Plants, very large, weight 514 
and 73g lbs; Mrs. A. A. McElwee, Walker Valley, N. Y. 
---.Cucumber, 33 lbs., and Long-necked Squash, 20 
Ibs. ; W. C. Aubert, New-Durham, N. J....Fejee Toma- 
toes; W. W. Davis, 130 Grand-st., Jersey City, N. J.... 
Tree Tomato, curious specimen; G. M. Usher, Port 
Richmond, N. Y....Purple Egg Plant. largest, weight 
8 lbs, 10 oz. ; Robert McGarrety, gardener to Frederick 
Wiggins, Rye, N. Y. 


MIscELLANEOUS ARTICLES.—Specimen of Raw Silk; 
O, U. de la Harpe, Great Salt Lake City, Utah....Red 
Currant Juice preserved in bottle; Wm. M. Doty, Union 
Hill, N. J....Mediterranean Wheat: A. Milne, Stamford, 
Conn...Mammoth Millet; Mrs. A. A. McElwee, Walker 
Valley, N. Y.... Fruit of Skunk Cabbage, (Symplocarpus 
faetidus ;) J. M. Knowlton, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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Care of Swine—Plan of a Piggery. 
—_—_o—— 

Because swine are blessed with keen appe- 
tites, strong digestion, and hardy constitutions 
capable of resisting a great amount of neglect 
and ill-usage, they have been, and in too many 
instances yet are, the worst used animals kept 


for the profit of man. And as if to add to the 
abuse, their endeavors to make the best of 
ill treatment, has been charged to the account 
of their natural uncleanliness, and the idea that 
wholesome meat can not be made by feeding 
animals with garbage, has caused pork to be- 
come the horror of dietetic reformers, who pro- 
nounce it unfit for human food. It were as 
wise to condemn the use of milk, and to pro- 
nounce cows unfit for civilized communities, 
because some individuals persist in confining 
them in filthy stables, and dosing them with dis- 
tillery slops. In his native state, the hog is as 
dainty in his taste as Other animals, dnd his lair 
is found in a dry situation, well cushioned with 
clean leaves, unsoiled by any neglect of his 
own. Civilization has affiliated him with the 
degraded members of the human species, and 
brought his name to reproach by associating it 
with the vile among men. Within a few years 
past, however, a change for the better has been 
apparent, and many readers of the Agriculturist 
are inquiring for good plans for piggeries, for 
the best methods of rearing and fattening swine, 
and other kindred matters pertaining to their 
welfare and ultimately to the profit of their own- 
ers. It would be within the mark to say that 
in most instances, twenty per cent of saving can 
be effected in food, and in additions to the ma- 
nure heap, by a well regulated building for the 
accommodation of swine. We therefore take 
pleasure in laying before our readers the accom- 
panying illustrations engraved from plans for- 
warded by Mr. Roseburgh, of Amboy, Ill. They 
were designed and constructed for use on his 











Fig. 2.—FRONT PARTITION. 
own premises, and have therefore the merit 
of being the production of a practical man. 

Fig. 1, represents the elevation. 


The main 








building is 22 by 50 feet, and the wing 12 by 
16 feet. It is supplied with light and air by 
windows in front, ventilators on the roof, and 
by hanging doors or shutters in the upper part 
of the siding at the rear of each stall or apart- 
ment—these last are not shown in the engraving. 

Fig. 8, shows the ground plan. The main 
building has a hall, H, 6 feet wide, running the 
entire length. This is for convenience of feed- 
ing, and for hanging dressed hogs at the time 
of slaughtering. The remainder of the space is 
divided by partitions into apartments, A, B, for 
the feeding and sleeping accommodation of the 





and contrived so as to be swung back, and fas- 
tened over the inside of the trough, 7, at feeding 
time, or when cleaning the trough. It may also 
be lifted as high as the top of the side partition, 
H, when it is desired to take the hogs to the 
dressing table. ‘Triangular pieces, Z, Z, are 
spiked to each front partition, and swing with 
it, forming stalls to prevent their crowding 
while feeding. These are supported, when the 
apartment is closed, by notches in the inner 
edge of the trough, made to receive them. 

The wing, W, is 12 by 16 feet. This answers 
for a slaughtering room. In one corner, adjoin- 
ing the main hall, is a well and pump, P, from 
which, by means of a hose, water is conveyed 
to the troughs. At the opposite corner, XK, isa 
large iron kettle, set in an arch, for cooking 
food, and for scalding the slaughtered swine. 
We would suggest that in many localities it 
would be a desirable addition to have this wing 
built two stories high, the upper part to be used 
for storing grain for the hogs, and also that a 
cellar be made underneath for receiving roots, 


a 
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The Care of Horses. 

Some persons, in their anxiety to subdue their 
horses, take every opportunity to worry and 
beat them, “to let the beasts know who is 
master,” they say. They whip, scold, and beat 
them on principle. Now, who does not know 
that such treatment addressed to a child, with 
the idea of subduing him, would inevitably 
sour his temper, and 
render him disobedient 
and obstinate? As cer- 
tainly will this be the 
case in the discipline 
of. a domestic animal. 
Instead of this, it should 
be our aim to let the 
horse know and feel that 
we are friendly to him 
and desire his well-be- 
ing. This may show it- 
self by avoiding what- 








ever will tend to annoy 























and provoke him, by 
kindness in the tone of 
voice, in the way of 





























handling him, by oc- 
casionally fondling and 
stroking him, and by 
various unmentionable 
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+ things which will at 
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porkers; these are each 8x16 feet. The rear 
division of each apartment, B, B, is intended for 
the manure yard. Each apartment has a door, 
D, D, to facilitate the removal of manure, and 
also to allow ingress to the swine when intro- 
duced to the pen. The floors of each two adjoin- 
ing divisions are inclined toward each other, so 
that the liquid excrements and other filth may 
flow to the side where the opening to the back 
apartment is situated. Two troughs, S, 7, are 
placed in each feeding room. That in the front, 
S, is for food, and 7, for clear water, a full sup- 
ply of which is always allowed. This is an im- 
portant item, generally overlooked; much of 
the food of swine induces thirst, and the free use 
of water is favorable to the deposition of fat. 

An excellent arrangement (shown in Fig. 2,) 
is adopted to facilitate the cleaning of the 
troughs, and the transferring of the hogs to the 
main hall at slaughtering. The front partition 
of each apartment, F, (fig. 2,) is made separate, 


Fig. 3.—GROUND PLAN OF PIGGERY. 








once occur to those 
familiar with this noble animal. He will un- 
derstand their meaning, and they wiil affect 
his character. A horse so treated, will be a 
pleasant beast to handle, he will keep and fat- 
ten better, will be in better health, and will do 
more work than one managed differently. 
This should be done from the animal’s earliest 
years, but even if neglected while young, the 
horse may thus be taught to love his owner. 
Regularity and system.—This will show itself in 
determining the time and amount of feeding and 
of working. Nearly all the diseases to which 
the horse is subject, come from irregularity in 
these respects. If he is under-fed and over- 
worked, the tone of his system will become re- 
laxed, and disease be likely to set in. So if he 
is over-fed, and has deficient or irregular exer- 
cise, he will contract another set of diseases, 
The man who is regular and systematic in kis 
own habits of living, is most likely to enjoy 
health and long life, while he who indulges in 
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excesses of any kind is sure to suffer from fre- 
quent and violent attacks of illness, and end 
his days prematurely. It is hardly less so 
with man’s favorite animal, the horse. 
Change of diet, cleanliness, and good shelter 
should not be overlooked. For the horse run- 
ning at large, as in the wild state, the dict 
which nature gives him is all-sufficient, but for 
one confined, stabled, and worked, much atten- 
tion should be given to his food. Hay and oats 
are doubtless the best food, all things consider- 
ed, but eveh these should have an occasional va- 
riation. Carrots, potatoes, bran, fresh cut grass, 
should be given him in their place and time. 
During Summer it seems only simple justice that, 
when practicable, the horse should be treated 
for a time to that food which is most natural to 
him—fresh grass. If every stabled, hard work- 
ing horse could have a summer vacation of sey- 
eral weeks in a pasture, it would soften his dry 
and cracked hoofs, correct his digestion, im- 
prove his wind, his skin, and indeed renovate 
his entire system. But where this indulgence 
can not be enjoyed, a horse should have fre- 
quent messes of loosening food, such as roots, 
bran mashes with cut straw, fresh grass, etc. 
As to cleanliness, both good looks and health 
demand this. A horse well curried will make a 
peck of oats go much further than one un- 
groomed. Good shelter saves many a horse 
from taking cold when coming in from work, 
aud adds much to his health and daily comfort. 
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Diseases in Animals—A Useful Society. 
a. 

Announcement is made in English Journals 
of the formation of a “Society for the Preven- 
tion of Disease among Domestic Animals.” 
The prospectus declares that in Great Britain, 
live stock to the amount of $30,000,000 is annu- 
ally destroyed, principally by contagious dis- 
eases. It is proposed by the Society to aid in 
reducing this enormous loss, by collecting infor- 
mation and statistics concerning the diseases of 
animals; by affording advice and assistance to 
stock-owners, wherever general outbreaks of 
disease occur; by ascertaining periodically the 
health of stock in the countries from which for- 
eign animals are derived; by stimulating in- 
quiry as to the most advantageous means of 
disposing of diseased animals or their produce, 
so as to secure the largest amount of salvage 
for stock owners, and by adopting all possible 
means to check such a traffic in diseased ani- 
mals as tends to the spread of plagues, or to the 
sale of diseased meat to the public. 

This movement is not without interest to 
stock breeders on this side the Atlantic. The 
importation of cattle and sheep to the United 
States is yearly increasing, and already we have 
had in the pleuro-pneumonia excitement, an 
experience of the disastrous results which may 
come without some proper precautionary meas- 
ures. It would undoubtedly be a proper sub- 
ject for legislation to devise means whereby the 
importation of diseased animals could be pre- 
vented. Quarantine laws are very stringent as 
regards persons coming from unhealthy ports, 
and it need not be stated that the sale of dis- 
eased animals often proves of fearful detriment 
to the public health. But, as all are aware, 
years of agitation and discussion of a subject 
are usually required before legislative action 
can be had, and meantime, the evil may be 
upon us. We know of no way in which the 
matter can better be brought before the public, 
and if needed, the enactment of proper laws 
be finally secured, than by the formation of a 











society similar to the one referred to above. 
This subject may well claim the attention of 
State Agricultural Societies, and to their espec- 
ial notice we commend it. 
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Glanders in the Horse. 
or os 

The most marked symptom of this fatal mal- 
ady in horses, is a discharge from one or both 
nostrils. As, however, the same appearance 
may follow other less severe disorders, no horse 
should be condemned as glandered, unless other 
well marked indications of this disease are ob- 
served. Mayhew in his “Illustrated Horse 
Doctor,” gives in substance the following direc- 
tions for making an examination of a suspected 
case. The animal’s head should be turned to- 
ward the strongest light attainable. The exam- 
iner should then place himself by the side of the 
horse’s head, not in front, but in a situation 
where, if the animal snort, the person is in no 
danger of having the ejected matter thrown 
upon him. Such an occurrence might be fol- 
lowed by the most serious consequences, as the 
discharge from glanders is very poisonous, and 
if absorbed into the system would cause death. 
The examiner should raise the wing of the nos- 
tril and inspect particularly the membrane sit- 
uated more internally than the skin, seen at the 
commencement of the nostrils. This membrane 
is easily distinguished by its fleshy and moisten- 
ed aspect, as well as by its situation, the termi- 
nation of the skin being marked by a well de- 
fined margin. If, on this membrane, any irreg- 
ular or ragged patches are conspicuous, if these 
patches are darker toward their edges than in 
their centers, and if they nevertheless seem shal- 
low, pallid, moist, and sore, the animal may 
be rejected as glandered. Should any part of 
the membrane after having been wiped with a 
bit of tow, seem rough, or have evidently be- 
neath its surface, certain round or oval shap- 
ed bodies, the horse is assuredly glandered. 
The membrane may present a worm eaten ap- 
pearance, or be simply of a discolored, and 
heavy hue. In the first case the animal ought 
to be condemned ; in the second, it is open to 
strong suspicion. The other general symptoms 
of glanders are: first, loss of appetite, quickened 
pulse, anda staring coat. Soon after, a slight 
discharge issues from the nostril, and usually 
one of the lymphatic glands grows fast to the 
jaw, becomes hard and insensitive, and from 
being wholly imperceptible in the healthy ani- 
mal, enlarges to about half the size of a chest- 
nut. Ultimately the discharge thickens, en- 
crusting the hairs over which it flows, and ad- 
hering to the edges of the nostril. This is final- 
ly followed by ulceration of the internal parts 
of the nose, until death relieves the animal. 

No successful treatment has yet been found 
for glanders, and hence the greater necessity for 
prevention. It may result primarily from the 
impure air of ill ventilated and foul stables, 
from neglected catarrh, or from long continued 
exhausting labor, with stimulating food. It is 
also highly contagious, so that the infection 
may be taken from a stable where a glandered 
horse has been kept. An animal in high condi- 
tion contracting this disease by infection, will 
usually have it in the most acute form, and die 
within a short period. If it has been engender- 
ed by natural causes, it may remain chronic 
and in an undeveloped stage for years. Horses 
in such a case are most dangerous, as they are 
capable of imparting the disease to others, while 
it may not be suspected in themselves. When 
once it is clearly determined that a horse is thus 








afflicted, the sooner he is dismissed from Ahe 
world, the better for him and the community. 
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The Bar Horse-Shoe. 
on 

Though it is not advisable to adopt this shoe 
often, or long at a time, there are occasions 
when it is very useful. By: continuing such a 
shoe around the heels, the pressure is taken off 
from one part and is equally diffused over the 
whole. Obviously, such a contrivance is bene- 
ficial when the hoof is cracked, when corns ap- 
pear, and in cases of thrush. After it has been 
worn three or four weeks, or as soon as the dis- 
ease abates, it should be dispensed with. If not 
taken off, the frog of the foot will suffer under 
the continued pressure of the bar. Whenever 
this shoe is used, care should be taken in driving 
toavoid slipping. Neither heavy Graft nor great 
speed should then be required of the horse. 


Scratches in Horses, 











C. G. Siewers, Campbell Co., O., gives his ex- 
perience as follows: “The best remedy I have 
every tried is to walk the horse up and down in 
running water two or three times a day, fora 
few days; this always cures my horse. The cause 
I ascribe to a filthy stable, as my horse never 
gets the scratches, unless I employ a certain 
lazy farm hand in the neighborhood fora make- 
shift; he and the scratches come together.” 
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How to Send Grain to Market. 


ee 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

It is unaccountable to me that so many farm- 
ers have not yet learned how to send hay and 
grain to market, so as to make them pay the 
most profit. I see boat loads and car loads of 
such produce passing through my neighbor- 
hood on its way to your city, hundreds of miles 
distant. It brings prices that would make a 
Western farmer’s pocket jingle merrily, only 
that a large part of the money stops in the 
hands of the transporters, to pay freight. Now, 
railroads and canal boats are excellent insti- 
tutions, but I have never yet found so good a 
way to send corn to market, as on the four legs 
of a well fattened animal. A bullock, or a hog 
will pack away a few bushels of corn more 
snugly than any freight master could do, and it 
brings better prices after they have worked it 
over into beef and pork, than in the raw state. 
With the exception of wheat, and perhaps rye, 
I would not sell a peck of grain from my farm, 
except for seed. Along in the Summer, when 
pasture is scarce, and plenty of cattle are to be 
picked up, I secure enough to consume all the 
corn I can spare, over what will be needed to 
fatten my hogs, (these I raise at home,) and just 
before cool weather commences, I set the beef 
factories to work. The chips give me profit in 
the shape of manure, enough to make the oper- 
ation pay, even'if I could only get the same 
price for the grain as before feeding it out; but 
there is a gaim’here, too. When I’ read about 
Illinois farmers and others’ using corn for fuel 
because it is cheaper than coal, I think they 
need instruction on this point. If they have 
not capital enough to buy stock to eat up their 
grain, let them borrow the cattle, and agree to 
return so many pounds of fattened beef, for 
each animal, in the same way that sheep are 
taken on shares} it would be mutually beneficiai 
to themselves, and to those who have more 
animals than they can keep profitably. I 
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hace that many men living on new lands will 
Jaugh at the idea of using manure, but the laugh 
will be on the other side not many years hence, 
when their lands begin to show signs of weak- 
mess, as those of western New-York have done. 
It is very easy to keep a soil fertile, but a slow 
and costly operation to restore a worn out one. 
But whether the manure be used or not, I be- 
lieve it will be found to pay to feed out grain 
‘efore sending it to market. JONATHAN. 
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Sale of South-Down Sheep at Thorndale 








The large amount of space devoted to a full 
report of the sale of South-Down sheep from 
the flock of Mr. Samuel Thorne, is justified by 
the fact that it is of general, we may say nation- 
al importance. The beneficial influence which 
the dispersing of such improved stock through 
the country will have on our flocks, can hardly 
be estimated. As is well known, the animals 
disposed of by Mr. Thorne, were descendants 
or direct importations from the best flocks in 
the world, and it may be questioned whether a 
collection of sheep can be found even in England, 
superior to that from which these were sold. 
In answer to inquiries made of Mr. Thorne, we 
learn that the 81 ewes disposed of as reported 
below, yielded at the last shearing 419 lbs. of 
clean wool, an average of 5 Ibs. 27 ozs. per head. 
The rams were shorn unwashed, and gave from 
8 to 12 pounds per head. Another fact of much 
interest may be stated for the benefit of many 
readers of the Agriculturist, who have made in- 
quiries upon the subject. A cross of the South- 
Down ram upon the Merino ewe, produces the 
finest sort of lambs for marketing. This has 
been practised at Thorndale for years, and, Mr. 
T. informs us, has proved one of the most profit- 
able parts of sheep husbandry. 

The recent sale, held Sept. 2d, was very well 
attended, the day being propitious, and the bid- 
ding was spirited, although prices were hardly 
what might have been anticipated in view of 
the demand for sheep, and the reputation of the 
flock. However, as will be seen below, enough 
was realized to prove that the raising of im- 
proved sheep is a business that will pay. Want 
of space compels us to omit further introduction, 


EWES. 
YEARLINGS, 
1, Ewe by Archbishop, dam by No.6, grand dam an 
imported Ewe, from the flock of Henry Lugar, Esq.; 
To P, W. Jones, Amherst, N. H $25 00 
2. Do. by do., dam by imported Prize Ram, 112, 
an iinported Ewe as above; J. C. Tatum, 
bury, N. J 
3. Do. by do., dam by No. 6, g. dam an imported Prize 
Fee? los. E, Cornell, Ithaca, N. $20 00 
4, Do. by do., dam by Young Salisbur —_ an im. 
Prise Ewe: ¢ G. H; Brown, Wash'n Hollow, N. Y...$26 00 
5. Do. by do., dam by No. 6, g. dam an imp. Prize ois, 
Hon. E, Cornell, fthaca, N. ¥..........ccee. sssseeee $21 00 
6. Do, by do,, dam by No. 6, Bi dam an imp. Prize aed 
Hill & Jones, Delaware, Ohio 
Do. by do., dam by No. 6, g. dam by 112, gr. g. gam 
™ an “imp. Ewe fron Duke of as flock ; 
Brown, Washington Hollow, N. Y............. 1 00 
8. Do. by do., dam by No. 19, g¢,dam_ an imp. Ewe, a as 
above; Hon. E. Cornell, ithaca, N. Y.. . $28 00 
. Do. by do., dam by No. 6, g. —_ animp. ‘Webb ‘Ewe: 
9 Titi & Jones, PGI WAEG SOMO oor secs ctnccciscvceed $40 00 
10. Do. by do., dam by 112, g. dam an imp, Webb Ewe ; 
R. A, Alex: ‘ander, Ww oodburn, Ky. 1 00 
11. Do. by do., dam by No. 6, g.dam a Webb Ewe; 
Hon. om Cornell, Ithaca, N NY snob cevotida pues sOhCECE $37 00 
12. Do. by do., dam by No. 6, g.dam an imp. wone Ewe; 
: H. Brown, Millbrook, Fash" "n Hollow, N. Y...... $41 00 
13, Do. by « do., dam by Young Seliebary &- dam b 7, Ho 
6, gr. g. da am by 112, gr. gr. g. _— an imp. ebb, 
we; J. S. Homans, New-YOrk.......000.++ sseeeees 
14. Do. by do., dam:by No, 19, g. pont by 112, gr. g. gy 
imp. Richmond Ewe; Hon. E. Cornell, Ithaca, N. ¥ $33 00 
15. Do. by do., dam by Young Salisbury, g. © by 112, 


Pan aneew en eeees some 
yood- 


r. g. dam en imported Prize Ewe; J. C. Tat ‘atum, 
NOOUDETY, Ne Po ccccccctevedcekesseccdddeasdeccctdosy 
16. Do, by do., dam an imp Webb Ewe, by Reserve ; 
Win, Brerct, Albany, N ny 46.5 WSS SeaG beein« shaw ese $50 00 
17. Do. by do., dam an imp. Webb Ewe, by Young Nor- 
wich ; It. A. Alexander, Woodburn, Ky...........+. $51 00 


18. Do. by do., dam an imported Webb Ewe, by Henry 
Webb's Pet; R. A. Alexander, Woodburn, Ky...... $51 00 
Salisbury, g. da 
rize Ewe; fon, Es 


POO e rere enters serenete 


19. 3 a4 imp. No. 14, dain by Youn 
at g. dam, an  aapnieites 
Goonal Ithaca, N. ¥ ‘4 


26. Do. ry Ay dam b 

27. a. 

28, Do. by do., dam by Noe 8 g. dam an imp. Ewe; Hon. 

29. Do. by do, 
Ewe 

30. Do. by do. da — an imp. Webb Ewe; Sandford How- 


Ey NE NE dso cicsniaa's. «ies. icicenueeessesese $66 00 
31, Do. by do., vas an imp. Webb Ewe; Hon. E. Cor- 

nell, thaca, GMMR eres Uea tabs Vetcccieecesteeee. aecsied $45 00 
32. Do. by do. 


33. Do. by do., dam animp. Webb Ewe; Sandford How- 
84. Do. by do., dam by No. 6, g. dam an imp. Webb Ewe; 
35. Res by ® Ho. 31, dam b - 
36, Do. by, — dam b 112, g. dam an Sok Prize Ewe; 
37. Do. b 
38, Do. by do., dam an imp. Webb Ewe; S. W. ‘ting - 
39. Do. by do. 


40. Do. by do., dam_by 112. 


4l, eve by Foung Beventy. 
4, oh by do., dam De imp. Webb Ewe; G. H. Brown, se 
48, Do. by do., dam b 
44, Do. by do, 
45. Do. by No. 6., dam by 112, g. %~ imp. Lugar Ewe 


R.A. Talenander, LS a a: 10 00 
46. Pe. By Se dam by 112, S &, dam an imp. Webb Ewe; 
NG RI Ie Wlsascciessscccnnne, econaceenes $40 00 


aj oe by do., dam an imp. Lugar Ewe; J. C. gen a 
48 Do. by do., dam by No. 19, 
49. Do. by do., <i an imp. Lugar Ewe; 9 C. Tatum, 
50. Do. by do., dam an imp. _— Ewe; G. H. meen, 
51. Do. by do., dam by 112, froma an imp. Richmond Ewe; 
N.Y $2 5 
52. Do. by ae. dam an imp. W ebb Ewe; J. S. Homans, 
$37 00 
58. Do. by os dam an imp. Webb Ewe; G. H. wie ee 
‘ 


54. Ewe by No. 6, 
55. Do. by do., dam an net Prize Ewe; 8S. W. 
56. Do. by do., 
57. se b; eo dam an imp. Webb Ewe; J. 8. Homans, 


iC ee: lO ee ae 
8. Do. a 1 wy Webb Ewe by ‘Reserve; Wm. Hurst, 
Ag AMEEN oo 60k 00 setecUe EEL hss 0 00 $31 00 
59. eed an imp. Webb Ewe by Young Norwich; Wm. 
Hurst, Al any, N. EZ nwpccey i beMnsns tsscsccccccces 


60. Dy. an imp. Webb Ewe by Reserve ; wm. ‘nant 
N.Y 45 00 

61 Do.an imp. Webb Ewe by ve Salisbury; s E. 
psie, N. ¥. 0 00 

62. Do. an imp. Webb _— 6 by th the sire of Archbishop ; 
8 $48 00 


64, Ewe by 112, dam = imp. taget Swe: P:R. Close, 
66. oa bre ob dam 
67. Do. wy do., dam an imp, Webb Ewe; R. A. ere 


69. a by No. 6, dam b; 112 dam an Sane Richmond 
iddleto’ $ 





20. Do. by do., dam by No. 6, g. dam an nip. Ewe; Hon, 
E. Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y. “3 .» 843 00 
21, Do. by do., dam by No. 6, &. “dam a an n imported ‘Lugar 
Ewe; Hon. E, Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y.........eee00- . $37 00 
DOVES 5 coe cec8t $35 39 
EWES—TWO-YEARS OLD. 
22. Ewe by No. 5, dam by No. 6, g. dam an imp. Prize 
we; Hon, z Cornell, Ithaca, IN, Ys. 
23. Do, by do., dam an imp. Prize Ewe; R. A, Alexan- 
der, Woodburn, K 
24. Do. by do,, dam an imp. ,Prize Ewe; G. H. Brown, : 
Wasliington Hollow, N. ¥ ‘ 
. Do. by do., dam an imported Ewe; Hon, E. Cornell, 
po et Rr ere OR ‘$50 00 
No. 6, g. dam an imp, pee 
Cornell, Ithaca, N. ¥..........606 b ++ $46 00 


py do.. dam by No. 6, g. dam an imp. Prize ewe; 
. $40 00 


E. Cornell, Ithaca, N. $45 00 
dam by No. 19, z. dam an imp. Richmond 
a Brown, Washi'n iy RS: $51 00 


eee eedeeres 


J. W: Al sop, Middletown, SIGUE. wccccceccceden 


dam an imp, Webb Ewe; R. A, Alexan- 
der, Woodburn, K $30 00 


ard, oston, REIS Ee 63 00 
45 00 


Sandford "Howard, ee 


112, g. com. an imp. Lugar 


n. E, Cornell, I thaca, N 


00 
Hon. E . Cornell, thaca, ATE Go we.sscs.«ssecestecucsod $37 00 
dam 7 112, g. dam an imp. Webb Ewe; - - 

r 


Ph Be ‘Howa Boston, Ms ies 6Rncasvcmcaneies 


Wethersfield, Conn 


. dam by 112, grz g. dam 
4Eprown Wa sh’n ai. 
$65 00 


dam by No. 
an imp. Webb Ewe; G. 


dam an imp. Webb Ewe ; 
Ollow, PRE cle ccxetasetvecess $60 00 
FO eee $58 37 
EWES—THREE YEARS OLD. 


, dam an imp. Prize Ewe ; 
$52 50 


G. H. Brown, Wash’n 


me A. Alexander, WOOGDGPH, EY: .6.6.ccccccccccccees 


Wash. Hollow, N EIEIO EERE LEO 
112, g. dam an imp. Richmond 
Sandford Howard, Boston, Mass 

dam an imp. Webb Ewe; R. A. Alexan- 
GON WOCMIAND TRIG: ashi silccosccieceue ecsccoeds ” 00 


Ewe; 


Woodbur ry, Bee ORGIES taken ete ce poacisis seco spies men 
[_ < an oa Lugar 
Ewe; G. H. Brown, Wash'h ollow, N $38 00 


Woodbury, N 


Wasli’n Hollow, iN, wo. 5 00 


E. Thorne, Po'keepsie, 


New-Yor 
Wash'n Hollow, i 
PEG eascsceneyescecen $42 2 

EWES—FOUR YEARS OLD. 


dam an imp. Lugar Ewe; E. Thorne, 
Po'keepsie, N.Y 


Wetliersfield, Con 
dam an er Webb Ewe; F. P. Kincaid, 
Spring Station, EY... <cciee B- -'ssccctee '33 00 


Albany, 


Thorne, Po’kee, 


Wm. Hurst, Albany, N «ded Pedder Fédsecseces 
Average...... oeddetpaeaeseredsces sQOe. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Greenwich, Con 


ia, g. dam an 1 imp, Richmona 


. J. Ww. Alsop, WD, Conn Fi. ..2.00000 


der, Woodburn, Ky..s......0..0006 ¢ SEE: 


Ewe; J, W. Alsop, 
70, Do. by do., = an imp el pees: 8. we Angel, — 


Salt Point, N Ob oo nPbN wT ecccscee ON eee 
71. Do. by 112, dam an aD. setenss Ewe; Wm. Hurst, 
Alban mi N. Zz. opeieces . ee ee ener ebener eens 4 
72. Do. b dam tn imp. Prize "Ewe; R. A. Alexan- 
der, es Bin's:018. 2:23 headin bce oe $49 00 
73. Do. by do, dam an an co Prise Ewe; J. Ww. Alsop, 
PE RE EEE RE ee. 
74. Do. by No. 19, dam by 112, . dam from an imp. Rich- 
mond Ewe; E. Gri n, Cl nton Corner: _ & se $29 


%. Pe. 14. aaa an imp. Webb Ewe; J.S. Homans, 


76. Do. et impartea from the flock of the late Jonas Webb, 
8S. Homans, New-York 


7. Do, ximported from the flock of Henry Lugar, Esq,; my} 
sop, Middletown, Conn $22 00 


B. Do an imported lage Ewe; J. H. _- Picasant 
Valley, N. ¥ $28 





79. Do. by 112, dam an im imp. I Richmond Ewe; J. H. Al- 


len, Pleasant Valley, 
80. Do. - do., dam an imp. Lugar Ewe; D. Haywood, 
Copake, N.Y 
81. Proavene Valen yom. Prize Ewe; J. H. Allen, 
82. An imported Prize Ewe; Wm. Hurst, Albany. N, Y.$18 00 
88, An imported Webb Ewe} J. 8, Homans, New-York.$14 00 


Average............ $25 53 
RAMS. 
1, Imported Prize Ram sArghbisho: ; G. H. Brown 
Washington Hollow, N. Y....... gotier: rere vine 8500 00 


(He was selected nt 


urchased from the flock of the lat 
Jonas Webb, Esq #1250), 


at a cost of 250 guin.-., ($1 
He won the Ist Mie in he Y —_ — that season at the 
Royal Show, ona. as will be seen fy reference to the Cat: 
alogue of Mr. Webh’s last Southdown Sale, was used tore 
largely by him than any other Sheep.) 
2. Three yrs. old Ram by Young § Fig weet dam an = 
ported Prize Ewe; John Bard, Barrytown, N, $30 00 
8, A two yrs. old by No. 5. dam by No. 6, g. dam an a, 
ported Prize Ewe; G. Armstrong, Orange Co., ba dy 00 
4. Do. bred_by the late Jonas Webb, Esq., 
dam by Reserve; E. Thorne, Po’ keepsie, £°' ye $F125 00 
5. Do., sameéas No. és Josiah Kirk, Sag Harbor, L. I. ‘an 
6, Yearling, oy No, 14, dam by Young Salisbury, g. 
dam Mi 2 Er. §- dam imp. Webb Ewe; J.C. Tatum, 
Woo deury, ejo0 66g cc cdeRPecage cc dasdusteneme++-es 


7. Do. by Arehbishop, dam an ~ o> ye Ewe by Re- 


serve; Thos, George, Newburgh, N. Y.............. $52 00 
8. Do. by do,, dam an imp. Webb Ewe, by pienape Nor- 

wich: P, W, Jones, Amherst, N. H --$17 00 
9, Do. by do,, dam an_imp. Webb Ewe, ‘by ‘Reserve: 

Sandford ‘Howard, pe AE ee $131 00 
10. Do. by do.,dam by Young Solisbery, s . dam by 112, 


gr. g. dam imp. Lugar Ewe; - Kobinison, Clinton 


Corhera, NEY......0ccshese-8es4 a 
11, Do. by wt @am by No. 6, dams an im . Prize Ewe; 
A. W. Storne, Dutchess cS. sae make or seatees << 00 


12. a by do., dam b No.6, 8: ¢ dan by 112, gr. ¢ 
an imp. Richm’d Ewe; J. 0 Sheldon, Geneva, iv vo $55 00 
13. Do. by do., dam by Young Salisbany, §i"Ho by 112, 
se. dam an imp. Lugar Ewe; Rottsford, 
OWtOWN, CGR. ocessccces coccbodenm 7 ae 
14. Do. by do., dam by 112, dam an imported Prize 
Ewe; Ba ndford Howard: Boston, Mase. thee -.+.... $57 00 
15. Do. by do., dam by 112, g. dam an imp, Prize Ewe ; 
E, Thorne, Po’ "keepaie, D Wesetaneon < sega «.$70 00 
16. Do. by do, dam by 19, . dam by 112, gr. “da inp 
Richea md Ewe; P. W. Jones, Amherst, Ea. Peat 00 
17. Do. by do., dam b hss dam an imp. Prize Ewe; 
Win, Hurst, Albany, N SB ‘OR om be .$50 00 
18, Do, by do., dam an imp. Webb Ewe by Reserve; 
Sandford Howard, Boston, Mass 
19, 6 yrs, old, by 112, dam an imp. Prize Ewe; F.P. Kin- 
caid, Spring Station, Ky 





RPO ianssscsccincens 


Two of thé animals advertised, Lots No. 63 pe 65, died 
before the sale, leaving 100 the number bern sold. The 
average price Cbtainec for the whole was $44.9: 


THE RAMS REFERKED TO IN THE FOREGOING PEDIGREES, 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


wink Gate ety We Lo. iaporsed from the flock of the late Jonas 

nner of 2d Prize at the Royal Show at 

iowa wes Be at Mr. Webb's Annual Letting for 130 
guineas ( 

No. 6, sire 112, dam an imported Webb Ewe. He was win- 
ner of First Prize at the U.S, Show in 1856, and of First 
Prize in Aged Class at N. Y. State Pair in 1859, 

No. 19, sire 112, dam ap tinported Prize Ewe. 

Young Salisbury wag bred by the late Jonas Webb, sire the 
First Prize Yearling Ram at Salisbury. 

No. 14, bred_by Wm. Rigden, Esq., Bri 
Winner of the First Prize at Chichester in 1 

No. 5, sire 112,dam an imported Ewe from the flock of 
Henry Lugar, Esq. 

No. 30, sire No. 6, dam by 112, g.dam an imp. Webb Ewe. 
Winner of First Prize in the Aged Class, at he N. ¥, State 
Fair at Watertown, in 1 


righton, England, 





Spreading Straw, or Composting it. 
—_—@—— 

We are often told of the fine effect produce. 
by simply spreading straw on land in the Fall, 
and allowing it to lie and rot. It protects the 
roots of clover and grain in the Winter, and 
shields them from burning suns the following 
Summer. This practice is common at the West 
and South. On the large wheat fields of those 
sections, it would be quite laborious to haul 
grain home to the barn-yard for threshing, as 
we do at the North and Tast, and then after it 
had been fed out or mixed with manure, to cart 
the strawy dung back again in the Spring. 

The western plan doubtless has its advantages. 
Yet we question whether the waste of straw is 
not more than enough to pay for the extra labor 
required by the eastern practice. When left on 
the field, straw has little manurial value. It is 
dry, woody matter, and amounts to little more 
than a good mulch. If drawn to the cattle 
sheds and housed, it would serve in part asa 
coarse fodder, and as litter for all kinds of stock, 
It is of no slight importance to keep stock clean 
and warm in Winter. Then, by absorbing their 
liquid excrements and being mixed with the 
solid, it makes a large stock of yaluable manure, 
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Fig. 1.—BITTER-SWEET (Solanwn Dulcamara.) 


Talks About Weeds....V. 





POISONOUS PLANTS. 


Several inquiries have recently been made at 
the office of the <Agriculturist concerning the 
alleged poisonous qualities of two very com- 
mon plants, the Bitter-Sweet, and the Night- 
shade. These are both species of the genus 
Solanum, to which the potato also belongs. The 
Bitter-Sweet is Solonum Dulcamara, a perennial 
half-shrubby vine, with leaves presenting 2 
considerable variety in shape, but generally with 
two ear-like lobes at the base like those repre- 
sented in the engraving. The flowers are borne 
- in clusters, their purple star-shaped corollasand 
bright yellow stamens making them quite 
showy: these are followed by a berry about the 
size of a pea which is bright red when ripe. In 
Autumn, the brilliant fruit of the vine makes it 
very conspicuous and attractive. The plant is 
sometimes cultivated as an ornamental vine; it 
runs to the height of 8 or 10 feet, and is used 
like other climbers to cover walls and unsightly 
buildings. Bitter-Sweet .is a native of Europe, 
but it is found growing wild in most of the set- 
tled portions of this country. It is found in 
waste places, along the borders of meadows, 
etc. A recent case, in which three children 
died suddenly, was attributed to poisoning 
by eating the fruit of the Bitter-Sweet. It is 
not known positively that the children partook 
of the fruit, but as there was a plenty of it to 
which they had access, it is supposed that it 
caused their death. Since this circumstance 


came to our knowledge, we have been at some 
pains to look up the records, and find that there 
is a great diversity of opinion as to the poison- 








ous character of the berries. 
Some high European author- 
ities state that they are 
positively deleterious, while 
others declare that they are 
harmless. We can only ac- 
count for this diversity of 
opinion by supposing that 
difference of soil might vary 
the character of the plant. 
It is well known that the 
active properties of plants 
are greatly modified by dif- 
ferences of climate. We are 
disposed to regard the plant 
with suspicion. An infusion 
of its twigs is sometimes used 
medicinally, and narcotic ef- 
fects have been produced by 
an overdose; although it does 
not follow that the berries 
possess the same properties 
as the twigs, yet in the pres- 
ent uncertain state of our 
information, we should ad- 
vise discarding the plant 
altogether from cultivated 
grounds. ‘The berries are so 
showy that they are likely to 
tempt children to eat them ; 
though we can not say that 
they are poisonous, we are 
not able to say that they are 
harmless, and we would ad- 
vise our readers not to tol- 
erate the plant, as the risk 
is altogether too great.—An- 
other species, Solanum nigrum, 
the Common Nightshade is 
very common about dwel- 
lings, and is often found as a weed in gardens. It 
is a coarse annual, 1 to 2 feet high, and very much 
branched. Figure 2 will give an idea of the 
shape of the leaf. The. flower is white and the 
berries black. This plant is much more com- 
mon than the Bitter-Sweet, but not being so 
showy either in its fruit or flowers, is much less 
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Fig. 2.—NIGHTSHADE (Solanum nigrum.) 


likely to be noticed. The remarks upon the 
poisonous qualities of the Bitter-Sweet will ap- 
ply also to this. It should be exterminated. 





A “Shocking Horse.” 





This name does not, in the present instance, 
indicate a four-legged beast afflicted with heaves, 
spavin, etc., but a simple contrivance to facil- 
itate the shocking or “ shooking” of corn, as cut 
at the ground. Though long in use in some 
parts of the country, and heretofore described 
in the Agriculturist, it may be new to many of 
our readers. It consists of a light pole, a, 16 to 18 
feet long, with two supporting legs 5 feet from 


- 








the end, and a cross pin, }, about 4 feet long, 2 
feet from the end, at right angles with the 
pole. This pin should be about an inch in 
diameter, and the hole to receive it made large 
enough to allow it to be slipped in or out easily. 
This implement is to be placed with the pin 
where the shock is to stand, the stalks set up in 
the four corners, and when the shock is made, 
the pin and pole may be withdrawn and the ap- 
paratus moved to the place for the next shock. 
It will save considerable time in setting up the 
first stalks, which are usually placed about a 
standing hill, and will also obviate the necessity 
of afterward tearing open the shock to get at 
the uncut stalks, when the corn is to be husked. 
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Wheat on Clover Sod. 
—_—eo—- 

C. 8. Mason, Wayne Co., N. Y., writes to the 
Agriculturist: “T have always had the best suc- 
cess in sowing wheat on sod ground. I mow 
clover one year only for hay, and after cutting, 
turn the sod under five or six inches deep, and 
harrow lengthwise once, and then diagonally 
once. The wheat is drilled in from the first to 
the tenth of September. Sod ground will stand 
drouth, or if the season be wet, the water has a 
chance to drain off. The wheat grows strong 
in Autumn, stands Winter better than if sown 
after barley, oats, or peas, and ripens early.” 

[We know by successful experience and by 
much observation, that turning under a heavy 
growth of clover, is an excellent preparation 
for a wheat crop. The clover gathers from 
the atmosphere a large amount of nitrogen- 
ous material, which is specially adapted to 
the wants of wheat, while the buried roots and 
stems help to keep heavy soils light and porous. 
Our practice at the West was to sow clover on 
the wheat in Spring, pasture it in Autumn, mow 
the next year, and then turn under a heavy 
second growth, and sow wheat directly upon it, 
without a second plowing. Or, after having 
pastured it in Autumn, the following Spring the 
stock were kept off, and the first growth was 
plowed in while in bloom. This was left 
fallow, the weeds were harrowed down occa- 
sionally, and in Autumn the field was thorough- 
ly harrowed and cross-harrowed, and the wheat 
was sown. This latter plan was adopted when 
the wants of stock required the pasturage in 
Autumn, or when the soil needed recruiting 
by the heavy sward and first large growth 
of clover. This treatment gave an increased 
crop of wheat every second or third year on 
the same land, besides the hay and pasturage. 

When needed, a top-dressing of plaster was 
sown on the wheat in Spring, with the special 
object of promoting a strong growth of clover. 
The effect of this application was very distinct- 





ly seen, when a land was left unplastered.—Eb.] 
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Miles’ Improved Sap Boiler. 
Be Es 

The apparatus represented in the above illus- 
tration was devised by Henry Miles, Addison 
Co., Vt., who sends a drawing and description 
for the American Agriculiurist, with the remark 
that it is not yet patented, and perhaps never 
will be. It was intended for evaporating maple 
sap, but is equally applicable to boiling down 
sorghum juice. As it contains some novel fea- 
tures, which Mr. Miles considers valuable, we 
publish it for general examination. In the sketch, 
A, represents the arch, built in the ordinary 
manner, to accommodate the boiling pan, B, 
resting upon it. The pan is of sheet iron, 20 
inches wide, and 6 inches deep. A rim of hem- 
lock strips, 24 inches wide, fitting close within 
the edge of the pan, is added to prevent the sap 
or syrup from boiling over. The panis furnish- 
ed with a faucet, F, through which to draw off 
the syrup. A cover of boards, C, nearly steam 
tight, is placed over the pan, resting upon the 
rim. In this cover, 14 inch holes are bored to 
receive hollow posts or tubes, 7, 7; to convey the 
steam to a wooden conductor, D. These posts 
or tubes are each 9 inches long, and 24 inches 
in diameter. The dimensions of the conductor 
are not given, but the drawing indicates a 
wooden box with an interior, 12 inches wide, 
and 3 inches high. The conductor, D, conveys 
the steam to the steam box, S, (dimensions not 
given) in which rests the heater, 7, a sheet iron 
pan, 20 inches square and 3 inches deep. An 
opening from the steam box, not shown in the 
engraving, allows the escape of the waste and 
condensed steam. A wooden tube, #, passes 
from the heater, 7, to near the bottom of the 
boiling pan, B. The reservoir, R, for receiving 
the cold sap, is placed above the level of the 
heater, H, and is connected with it by a tube. 

The object of this arrangement, as will be 
readily seen, is to use the steam escaping from 
the boiling liquid, to heat the raw sap before its 
introduction into the boiler. At first it would 
seem that any obstruction interposed to the 
freest escape of the steam, would require an in- 
crease of heat and consequently of fuel to expei 
it, and that this would more than counterbal- 
ance any advantage accruing from heating the 
sap With the steam. Mr. Miles asserts that his 
experience and that of his neighbors, has proved 
that there is an actual gain in fuel by covering 
the boiling pan, from the fact that the external 
cold air is excluded, which would abstract a 
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great amount of 
heat from the 
ill, boiling surface. 
Hiaal He says that. the 
! steam will take 
good care of it- 
self, and find its 
way out without 
any difficulty, and 
that the heat im- 
parted in its pas- 
SE sage through the 
tT condensing box, 
mt will be sufficient 
to raise the cold 
sap to nearly the 
boiling point. 
Our own idea of 
evaporation has 
always been, that 
_ there should be 
=the largest pos- 
WTA sible surface of 
, _ liquid exposed di- 
rectly to the air, in order to get the best results. 
The air acts as a sponge to suck up the fluid, so 
tospeak. It is well known that evaporation 
goes on most rapidly when the atmosphere is 
dry, and when a current of air passes over the 
surface of the fluid. In the apparatus here 
proposed, a moist atmosphere, or rather pure 
steam is constantly over the boiling liquid. On 
further considering the subject, we are inclined 
to think the amount of heat saved in barely 
bringing the cold sap to a boiling heat would 
hardly repay the loss incurred in evaporating 
under cover. We may perhaps be in error. A 
practical test would be to evaporate a certain 
amount of sap, with the cover on, and the same 
quantity with it off, and compare the amount 
of fuel consumed. 
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Cheap and Good Straw Hives. 
——— 

E. J. Ferris, of Lake Co., 0., J. T. Smith, of 
Uniontown, and several others, inquire how to 
make the straw hives referred to in the July 
Agriculturist. While at M. Quinby’s, we ex- 
amined quite a variety of straw hives, mostly 
patented by different parties. We will describe 
one of the best forms, one which is unpa- 
tented, and can be made by any person with 
moderate skill. The size depends upon what 
is required. If for a particular kind of honey- 
boxes or movable frames, the size must be 














made to correspond with what is wanted. It is 
a square or parallelogram, to be covered with a 
flat board to receive the surplus boxes, and 
over this a wooden box with sloping or flat 
roof, and projecting over the sides to shed rain. 
The essential part or body of the hive is made 
as follows: For the upright corner-pieces, cut 
2-inch square stuff to the required length. 





Upon the inside of these nail three pieces of lath 
for the sides and ends, putting one strip around 
both top and bottom, and one in the middle, as 
seen in fig. 1. Then nail flat thin strips, 2 
inches wide, around the top and bottom, cover- 
ing the ends of the uprights, as also shown in 
fig. 1. Next cut clean, straight straw, in a cutting- 
box, to just the required length to fit into the 
sides. Pack this straw in firmly upon the sides, 
and nail strips of lath on the outside, as shown 
in fig. 2, and the thing is done. To prevent 
crowding off the inside strips while packing in 
the straw, it is well to have a false box just the 
size of the inside, and slip this in while packing 
the straw. To prevent the spreading of the 
lath, bind them together at the middle points 
with wire running through the straw, especial- 
ly on the longer sides of the hive. Straw 
hives are grateful to bees, cool in Summer and 
warm in Winter, and with the straw standing 
perpendicular, as above described, it sheds off 
all rain. As 2 inches thickness of straw would 
seem to be more than is needed, if the corner- 
pieces be 2-inch stuff the outside slats might be 
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Fig, 2.—rHe sTLhAW FRAME COMPLETED. 


let into the pieces the depth of their thickness, 
though this would somewhat increase the labor 
of making them. They are quickly and cheaply 
made, and are neat in appearance, especially if 
the wood be planed ; this is not essential, how- 
ever. If the wood-work be painted, they will 
look still more attractive. 








For the American Agriculturist, 


.A Cure for the Sorrel. 

The death of this pest would be hailed with 
as great joy as that of poor Cock Robin was 
with grief. The bull could afford to pull the 
bell that rang its death knell, for henceforth 
hay would be more plentiful in many a scanty 
meadow. But it is not dead, as the meadows 
with their large red patches testify. It is found 
not only in the fields of the slothful, but in 
those of the diligent. To be sure it is most 
abundant on the former. Mr. Slack descants 
upon the adhesive qualities of sorrel thus: “ It 
is of no use to try to get rid of it. It is one of 
those things that is doomed to come. Wan't 
weeds a part of the curse upon the soil? What 
is to be, will be, and there is no use in fighting 
against nature.” Slack is provoked at any com- 
plimentary allusion to the ruddy aspect of his 
fields. Pray don’t sorrel grow every where? 
Not excactly every where. It is found in great 
abundance on old meadows where the grass 
begins to fail. The philosophy of this fact may 
be that the grass has sucked out all the aliment 
in the soil suited to its nature, and the sorrel 
comes in as a succession crop. It is worthy of 
notice that sorrel abounds in soils that have 
been long manured with uncomposted fish. 
This manure stimulates the land to a large pro- 
duction of cereals, and when it is laid down to 
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grass, it very soon relapses into sorrel. It also 
comes in extraordinary quantities upon reclain- 
ed swamp land imperfectly drained. 

Now the remedy I have to propose for sor- 
re), is an old fashioned one, and requires money 
and labor. Apply manure either as a top 
dressing or for hoed crops. Every farmer must 
have observed that sorrel is not troublesome 
upon arich, newly seeded meadow. The clover 
overshadows it, if it undertakes to grow, and 
the herds-grass and other grasses obscure it for 
several years. The sorrel is only a gentle hint 
from nature, that the last grist of manure put 
into her hopper is ground out, and needs to be 
You can have fodder only as you 
keep the hopper full. If the soil is wet, there 
is no effectual remedy but in drainage. In up- 
land meadows the manure will last several 
years. When the sorrel reappears, apply ma- 
nure, and if the grass is feeble, sow grass seed 
at the same time. CONNECTICUT. 
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Tim Bunker on Starting a Sugar Mill. 
—_—o— 

“ Who'd have thought of ever seeing a sugar 
mill in Hookertown!” exclaimed Seth Twiggs 
as he looked at that new institution just put up 
on the Shadtown road. 

“And such lots of sorghum too,” said Dea- 
con Smith. “ Almost every farmer hasa patch.” 

“The age of meracles ain’t past yet,” said 
Tucker in a meditative mood. 

“T wonder if there ’ll be any rum made of 
the leavings,” inquired Jones expectantly, re- 
calling his experience on a sugar plantation, 

“Not a bit of it,” said Seth, with a twinkle in 
his eye and an extra puff at his pipe. ‘“‘ Suckers 
will go dry in these parts.” 

Ten years ago, I should as soon have thought 
of seeing an elephant in my barn yard, as of 
seeing a sugar millin Hookertown. In the first 
place there was nothing to make sugar of, ex- 
cept a few maple trees, and they did not require 
a mill. And then there was not enterprise 
enough to start a new project of that magni- 
tude, We, mostof us, believe in foreordination 
and had not put down sugar making as among 
the things that were destined for Hookertown. 
We expected always to get our sweetening by 
barter, just as our fathers and mothers did be- 
fore us—a pound of cheese for a pound of sugar, 
and brown sugar at that. We expected too to 
eat a sluve-grown article because we could not 
get any other. But they say they are getting 
off the notion of forced labor on the sugar plan- 
tations, in Louisiana, and I suppose when the 
Fates got to making a change, they thought 
they might as well make a change all around, 
and have free sugar North and South. At any 
rate itis a settled fact, that we have a sugar 
mill, where they are going to make molasses 
this Fall, and where they may make sugar by 
and by. I suppose half the farmers in town 
won't pay a dollar for sweetening next year, and 
some will have a few barrels of syrup to sell. 
The world moves, notwithstanding the war, 
and I am not sure but the war has given a good 
many enterprises a new hoist. You see it has 
made sugar and molasses dear, and that has 
set Yankee wit at work to get these things out 
of our own soil. In raising sugar at the North, 
it makes a great deal of difference whether that 
article is eight cents or sixteen cents a pound. 

We have been getting ready for this business 
some years. The seed sent out from the Agri- 
culturist office, introduced the plant, and taught 
us that we could grow it as well as corn. Jake 
Frink could see that it looked like broom 
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corn, and was no humbug. It would pay to 
raise it for fodder for cattle, and hogs ate it 
greedily, and would thrive upon it wonderfully 
well. There was no chance to lose much. 
Some made syrup from it, the first year, and 
put it up in bottles, and exhibited it at the 
county fair. It looked like syrup, tasted like it, 
and went well on buckwheat cakes. But we 
had no mill to grind the cane, and no conve- 
niences for boiling down the juice, and that was 
the great objection to going into the business. 

Last Winter we talked the matter up in the 
Farmers’ club. Men in whose judgment we had 
confidence, said the thing would pay. Mr. 
Spooner, who is ready for every good word and 
work, said there was no good reason why we 
should not make our own sweetening, at home; 
that the farmers in the town paid out twenty 
thousand dollars every year for this article, and 
they might just as well keep that amount in 
their own pockets. Deacon Smith read ex- 
tracts from the agricultural papers, showing 
what they were doing out West, raising two 
and three hundred gallons of syrup to the acre, 
and clearing over a hundred dollars above work- 
ing expenses. He said the crop last year was 
worth several millions of dollars, and that the 
business was increasing rapidly wherever they 
had learned to make the syrup. 

Seth Twiggs said they had started a mill at 
Smithtown, and it worked well. He brought 
along several bottles of the syrup made at the 
mill, and to convince the skeptical, sent it around 
for trial. It was found that it made good ginger- 
bread, it sweetened coffee, and filled the place 
of molasses completely. After a fair trial, and 
several weeks talking, in which every man made 
sure that the syrup would not bite, we got the 
club up to the question—“ Shall Hookertown 
have a sugar mill?” This was the name the 
thing seemed to take of itself, though I suppose 
they will make nothing but syrup at present. 
It was agreed that the syrup was the thing we 
all wanted, and we were all ready to go into it 
if the thing could be made to pay. Two men 
agreed to build the mill, and put into it every 
thing necessary to grind the cane and boil the 
syrup, if they could have cane enough to make 
it an object. They wanted three hundred acres 
pledged. This, with what they raised themselves, 
they thought would make it a safe enterprise. 

To get the cane pledged in a community of 
small farmers, many of them not having more 
than ten acres under the plow, was a good deal 
of an undertaking. It was agreed to appoint 
a committee for each school district, to see how 
much could be raised. There were fifteen dis- 
tricts in the town, and it would take about 
twenty acres to each district. Mr. Spooner 
took the matter in hand in his district, and 
worked as hard as anyof us. Some subscribed 
two acres, and some a half acre. We raised 
about three quarters of the pledges here, and 
for the rest we had to goto Shadtown. 

The results of the Winter’s work are, that we 
have a wonderful increase of sorghum in all 
this region. A patch may be found on all the 
best farms and on some of the poor ones, and 
even in the gardens of the mechanics. A 
quarter of an acre of sorghum will make a bar- 
rel of syrup, if it does only moderately well. 
We shall not have syrup enough to supply the 
town, perhaps, but we shall give the business 
a good start, and wake up the sleepers. Ishould 
not think it strange if we became exporters of 
syrup in a few years, and Connecticut syrup 
may yet stand as high in the market, as Con- 
necticut River shad. The mill is all up, and the 





machinery in, and they will be ready to crind 
as soon as the ¢ane is fit. I do not see any 
reason why New England should not raise its 
own molasses. We have plenty of unoccupied 
land, and capital -to invest in the crop, and in 
mills to manufacture it. All that is needed, is a 
few individuals in each town to talk the matter 
up, and show how it can be done. There must 
be concert of action, and then the whole busi- 
ness will go easy. The sorghum is coming into 
favor much more rapidly than the potato did, 
and it would not be strange if it wrought as 
great changes in our husbandry. 


Hookertown, H Yours to command, 
Sept. 10th, 1863. TimotHy Bunker Esq. 
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Gift Enterprises and Other Humbugs. 


2 

We had supposed that the “ Gift Enterprise ” 
business was about “ played out” in this coun- 
try, since the frequent and thorough exposures 
of the knavish character of the business, which 
have from time to time appeared in the Agricul- 
turist, and various other journals. Occasionally 
however, we receive a circular indicating that 
there are yet parties ready to be duped by gol- 
den promises, and rogues prepared to take ad- 
vantage of their ignorance. One of these pro- 
grammes is now before us. It dates from a 
“National Art Gallery,” and proposes to sell 
“Twelve Magnificent Steel Plate Engravings,” 
at the low price of One Dollar each, and to fur- 
nish with each engraving a valuable gift, valued 
at from 50 cents to $100. In addition to all this, 
50 United States Bonds of $100 each are offered 
as additional premiums, and “as each print will 
have a limited issue of less than ten thousand 
copies, these Bonds must soon be distributed.” 
In what manner the distribution is to be made, 
is not stated. As the “fools are not all dead” 
yet, we suppose some investments will be made 
by those who have not already been “bitten” 
by the same operator. 

“Honor among thieves” has long since passed 
into a proverb, but its fallacy is being continu- 
ally shown. A recently exposed swindle is in 
point. Letters marked “strictly private” were 
received by numerous parties, in which the 
writer proposed to sell them gold coins of the 
denomination of $1, at 50 cents each. They 
were warranted to be such complete imitations 
of the genuine, as to defy detection; not even 
the banks would refuse them. None but a 
rogue, or aman of very weak honesty, would bite 
at such a bait, but the temptation proved too 
strong for many, who forwarded the dollar, and 
received their coinsin return. As was promised, 
they readily passed as genuine, “even at the 
banks.” Elated with their success, the dupes 
speedily sent larger amounts, from $5 to $25 for 
more coins, but they could get no replies. It 
turned out that the specimens first sent as a 
bait, were genuine coin, but. the rascal appro- 
priated all additional remittances, rightly judg- 
ing that parties attempting to purchase counter- 
feit money, would be in no haste to complain of 
the swindle to the authorities. Ultimately, 
however, the matter was brought to light, and 
the ingenious operator is now in confinement 
awaiting his trial. He deserves punishment for 
holding out the temptation to the unwary, of 
making money dishonestly. The rule hereto- 
fore given needs to be often repeated, viz.: 
avoid dealing with all parties who offer to give more 
than a dollar's worth for a hundred cents. They 
can not continue to fulfill such contracts with- 
out dishonesty to some one, and the loss will 
usually fall upon those who are caught by 
splendid offers in circulars and advertisements. 
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Useful Rules for Measurement. 

I submit for the benefit of readers of the 
American Agriculturist a few rules for ascertaining 
the capacity of vessels, and for the measurement 
of solids of the descriptions named. It is un- 
necessary to state their importance to all who 
have to measure grain and other produce, and 
the necessity of being able to estimate accu- 
rately the capacity of vessels temporarily made, 
as well as those permanently used; and as it 
is well known that very many of those who are 
passing large quantities of goods of all sorts 
through their hands daily, do not know how to 
ascertain the correctness of the capacity of the 
vessels they are in the habit of using, and may 
therefore unknowingly cheat or be cheated, 
the necessity of such a knowledge is evident. 


1—To find the cubical contents of rectangular vessels. 

Ru.e.—Multiply the length by the width and height. 

Examp/le.—What is the cubieal contents of a vessel 30 
inches long, 30 inches wide, and 60 inches high ? 

30x 30—900 X60—54,000 cubic inches, answer. 


2—To find the cubical contents of cylindrical vessels. 


Ru.tr.—Multiply the square of the diameter by .7854, 
and the product by the height. 

Example.—What is the eubical contents of a vessel 30 
inches diameter and 60 inehes diigh ? (answer. 

30 30—900 x .7854—706 . 86 X 60—42,411.6 cubic inches. 


3—To find the cubical contents of rectangular tapered 
vessels, mathematically called prismoids and frustrums 
of a pyramid: used for agricultural purposes in weigh- 
hoppers, ete. 

Rvuie.—To the sum of the area of the two ends add 
four times the area of the middle in a line parailel to the 


base. and multiply this sum by one-sixth of the perpen- 
dicular height. 

Example.—What is the eubical contents of a vessel! 60 
inches high, 21 inches square at the top, and 40 inches 


square at the bottom ? 
20x20= 400, area of top. 
40 x 40—1600, area of bottom. 
4X30 30=?600, four times area of middle. (answer. 
5t0010, (one-sixth of the height,)—56,000, 





4—To find the cubical contents of round tapered ves- 
sels, (frustrums of cones.) 

RuLe.—To the sum of the square of thediameter of the- 
two ends add four times the square of the diameter of the 
middle: multiply this sum by .1309, and the product by 
the perpendicular height. 


Example.—What is the cubical contents of a vessel 20 - 


inches diameter at the top, 40 inches diameter at bottom, 
and 60 inches perpendicular height ? 
20x20= 400, square of top diameter. 
40 x 401600, square of bottom diameter. 
4X30X 303600, four times square of middle diameter. 


5600X .1309=733. 04 x 60=43,982.4, answer. 

In the 8rd and 4th examples, the middle 
diameter or distance across is obtained by add- 
ing the diameter of the top and bottom to- 
gether, and dividing the amount by 2. 

A bushel contains 2150.42 cubic inches, 
1.244 or nearly 14 cubic feet, or 9.31 gallons. 
A gallon contains 231 cubic inches, and there is 
therefore 7.48 or nearly 73 gallons in a cubic 
foot. Hence, dividing the number of cubic 
inches contained in a vessel by 231, we find the 
number of gallons; or, dividing by 2150.42, we 
have the number of bushels it contains. Or if 
the contents of the vessel is given in cubic feet, 
then, by multiplying them by 7.48, (or 74,) we 
find the number of gallons; dividing by 1.244, 
(or 14,) gives the number of bushels it contains. 
As, however, there are many men who can 
easily do the first four rules in arithmetic, but 
are puzzled at, or altogether unable to work out 
decimals, I subjoin the two following rules by 
which they may find out the number of gallons 
or bushels a vessel contains, without the use of 
decimals. These rules, it will be observed, are 
only for the calculation of gallons and bushels in 
round vessels; for their actual cubical contents, 
they must be worked out by the first four rules, 


5—To find the number of gallons and bushels. in a 
cylindrical vessel with parallel sides, as, for example, a 
bushel measure. 


RuLz.—Multiply the square of the diameter in inches 





by the height in inches, and divide the product by 294 for 
gallons, or by 2738 for bushels, 


Ezample.—What is the number of gallons and bushels 
contained in a vessel 30inches diameter and 60 inch. high ? 


30 30—900 x 60—=54,000— 294—183%4 gallons, and : 
54,000+-2738=19 5-7 bushels, answer. 


6—To find the number of gallons and bushels contained 
in round taper vessels. 


Ruiz.—To the sum of the square of the diameter of 
the two ends add four times the square of the diameter of 
the middle: multiply this sum the height, (all in 
inches,) and divide the product by 1764 for gallons, or by 
16,428 for bushels, 


Example.—How many gallons and bushels are con- 
tained in a vessel 20 inches diameter at top, 40 inches 
diameter at bottom, and 60 inches perpendicular height ? 


20 20= 400, square of the top diameter. 
40 X40=1600, square of bottom diameter. 
4X30 30=3600, four times square of middle diameter. 


3600 x 60—336,000--1764==19014 gallons, and 
336,000--16428—20 4-9 bushels, answer. 


Although as has been remarked, the 5th 
and 6th rules are to facilitate the calculations 
of the description of vessels named, by those 
who do not understand decimals, it will be ap- 
parent at a glance that they are simple, and use- 
ful to all who have such calculations to make. 

A similarity in the whole of the examples 
given will be observed. This is done to enable 
a comparison to be made in the contents of 
vessels of similar sizes, but of different shapes. 

Schenectady Co., N. Y. Wma. TosHacu, 
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A Clay Soil no Curse. 
—s ee 

How often do farmers whos@Jands are clayey, 
complain of their hard, stiff soils, so inclined to 
be cold and wet in Spring, baked hard in Sum- 
mer, and tedious to work at all t..es! Very 
well, these are bugbearg to shiftles. farmers, 
bué not so to enterprising men. Wet and cold 
in Spring? Shows they need draininy. Baked 
stiff in Summer? Shows they need manuring 
and diligent working, Tedious to till, af, alt 
times? Yes, very likely, more toilsome than 
sandy land; but then how much more produc- 
tive and durable. In his “ Principles of Agri- 
culture,” Thaer says: ‘“ Land should be chiefly 
valued according to its consistence; the greater 
the degree of this quality which it possesses, 
the nearer does it approach to first class land; 
but the smaller the proportion of clay, and the 
larger the quantity of sand which enters into 
its composition, the more rapidly does it fall in 
value.” What say Jersey and Long Island 
farmers to that ? What say the Arab farmers 
to the value of their shifting sands? Are not 
the clay lands of old England the most pro- 
ductive that the world has ever seen? Clay, if 
net mixed with foreign and noxious ingredients, 
contains in itself elements of fertility. It holds 
the rich deposits of many ages, which only need 
bringing to the influence of air and tillage to 
make them yield their riches to the cultivator. 

Moreover, clay is very retentive of all ma- 
nures applied to it, while sand soon leaches them 
away. How often do we hear the owners of 
sandy farms complain in this wise: “Oh! it’s 
just like putting water into a sieve!” Sandy 
soils are easier to work, but in the long run 
the clays are usually most productive. Some 
very interesting results have been achieved by 
dressing sandy soils with clay, the clay seeming 
to add positive fertility, as well as to increase 
its consistency. But in the question between 
clay and sandy land, probably all will agree 
that the best soil lies between the two extremes, 
a clayey loam being better for all ordinary pur- 
poses than either pure clay or pure sand. Z. 

(There is no doubt that clay lands, if rightly 
treated, are the best, unless entirely made up of 
tough brick clay. Plants need a bed of fine 





earth for their delicate roots to flourishin. A 
clay soil, well drained and deeply broken, fur- 
nishes this bed. Remove all surplus moisture 
by thorough drainage, then turn up the soil deep- 
ly for the action of air and frost, and you have 
just the kind of land that will bear good crops, 
and last forever. If devoid of sand enough to 
make it friable,a good mixture of muck, ma- 
nure, sod turned under, or other vegetable mat- 
ter, will help to ameliorate it. Were we hunt- 
ing a farm to-day, we should chose a stiff soil, 
investing only a part of the capital in the soil, 
and using the rest to put it into good condition 
—for the same reason that we would buy one 
good machine rather than two poor ones,—Ep.] 


Pedigree in Plants. 
——e— 

The general superiority of blooded animals, 
that is, those whose pedigree can be traced 
through families possessing marked and fixed 
points of excellence, is now generally conceded. 
It is acknowledged that an equal number of the 
Durhams, Devons, and Herefords, among cat- 
tle, of Merinoes, Southdowns, and Cotswolds, 
among sheep, etc., will, as a class, show supe- 
rior qualities to the miscellaneous stock known 
ag natives. But the same principle of superi- 
ority from: breeding among plants, has not yet 
been ag fully recognized. Yet there is abundant 
reason for supposing that the same law is equal- 
ly prevalent in the vegetable as in the animal 
kingdom ; that “ like begets like,” and that ob- 
seryanee of this law may be turned to most 
profitable account by cultivators, To some ex- 
tent this is acted upon, in saving the best seeds 
of grain and other products, but it is only re- 
cently that definite experiments haye indicated 
how. great improyément. cam be realized by 
proper and continved selection of seed. The 
experimental researches and success of Mr. F. 
F. Hallett, of Brighton, England, have already 
been noticed in the Agriculturist. New in- 
terest has been excited in this subject recently 
by a meeting of a large number of the lead- 
ing farmers of England, to inspect his farm 
and witness the progress of his operations, 
From year to year this gentleman has selected, 
not only the best heads of wheat, but the best 
kernels of the finest ears, and used them for 
seed. One of the visitors says, “two or three 
features in the appearance of the wheat fields 
forcibly struck us, namely, the extraordinary 
strength of the stems which enabled them to 
withstand a very severe storm occurring July 
21st, and maintain their upright position; the 
uniform size of the ear, and the absence of ‘ un- 
der-corn’ (dwarfed wheat). We counted on 
one stool 42 ears, all of whiah were of the same 
size and as near as possible, of equal hight.” 
In reply to the question, ‘“ What was the aver- 
age product of his wheat crop last year?” Mr. 
Hallett said he should keep far within the lim- 
its of truth in stating that the maximum was 
six quarters (48 bushels per acre), and the miné- 
mum four and-a-half quarters (36 bushels) per 
acre. He also gave three instances which had 
come to his knowledge, of large productiveness 
of the improved wheat, which yielded respec- 
tively, 72 bushels, 62 bushels, and 60 bushels 
per acre.—Now what has been done in Eng- 
land, can be repeated here. No one can fix 
the limits to which productiveness may be 
carried by following out similar experiments. 
May we not hope ina few years to find im- 
proved “breeds” of wheat, of corn, and other 
cereals in this country, as well marked, as are 
the established strains of horses and cattle? 
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AUTUMN SCENE—SECURING THE INDIAN CORN HARVEST. 


The scene represented above is peculiarly 
American. Nowhere else does the maize plant 
add beauty to the landscape, and abundance to 
the resources of the Nation. In other lands, the 
failure of Wheat is followed by scarcity of food, 
and suffering among the poorer classes. In 
many sections of our own country, Indian corn 
is the principal dependence for human food, and 
in case of necessity it can be generally substi- 
tuted for other cereals, as has been repeatedly 

“done in sections where the wheat and rye crops 
have come short of the demand. It is theabund- 
ance of corn and its excellence as an article of 
food, that enables us yearly to export such im- 
mense quantities of other grain to foreign lands. 
To this staple, as much, if not more than to any 
other one production, is our national prosperity 
due. Without it as cheap food for their labor- 
ers, the cotton planters could never have made 
the production of their favorite crop a paying 
operation. If ever cotton was “King,” maize 
was “Prime Minister,” and has now worthily 
succeeded to the throne, even in the South. 
For beauty of appearance no cultivated plant 
may better claim such honor. Its stately form, 
clad in garments of fairest green, gracefully 
bearing aloft a jeweled scepter, and bedecked 
with golden crown, proclaims its royal preroga- 
tive. Nor is the simile altogether fanciful when 
its habits are regarded. It must live upon the 
fat of the land. The richest stores of the farm 
must be laid at its feet; from infancy to maturi- 





ty it will brook no neglect. But unlike too 
many sovereigns it makes grateful return for the 
homage it exacts from its dependents. The 
general crop during the present year, though 
not as large as has been gathered heretofore, 
from early and recent unfavorable weather, 
is yet a fair one—enough to supply the home 
demand, and leave a large surplus for export. 

Much loss is experienced every year from 
neglect of the corn crop after it is ready for 
harvesting. As we have frequently said, cut- 
ting up by the ground is every way preferable for 
most sections. Care is required in curing the 
stalks. If the stooks are made too large, or 
carelessly*put up, they may heat, or be soaked 
with rain, and mould, and much of the corn be 
spoiled. If the corn is to be husked directly 
from the stalk as standing in the field, it is de- 
sirable to have it completed as early as practi- 
cable; otherwise the birds, mice, and other 
depredators will take a large toll. We have 
seen the golden ears peering from a wreath of 
snow in Winter, having been left uncared for, 
except by vermin; such management, it need 
not be said, is not the most profitable farming. 
The first fruits of the crop should be gathered 
for seed, carefully selecting the best ears from 
the most prolific stalks. These should be care- 
fully trussed together by braiding the husks, and 
hung where they will thoroughly dry before 
freezing ; much seed corn is spoiled by neglect 
in this particular. After the corn is removed 





from the ground, it is desirable that the remain- 
ing stumps be broken down before plowing for 
the following crop; otherwise they remain a 
vexatious impediment to cultivation. This can 
be done by drawing a roller or a rough stick of 
timber across the field when the ground is frozen. 


<r © ee 


How are you Marketing your Fruit? 





Fruit can be knocked from the trees by shak- 
ing, by beating the limbs with long poles, and 
by other rough ways; it can be picked up in 
baskets and dumped into a wagon box, and taken 
to the nearest village and sold—at a very low 
price. By this treatment good fruit can be ren- 
dered nearly worthless, or at least fit only for 
immediate use, while the same fruit carefully 
picked and properly packed, would bring a 
price enough higher to amply repay all the 
extra care of preparation. We may say with 
truth, that a bruised apple is a spoiled apple. 
An apple which would last for months, will, 
after it gets a slight bruise in falling, soon de- 
cay and become worthless. The first thing to 
be attended toin marketing fruit, is the picking. 
Hand picking and careful handling—as careful 
as if the fruit were eggs—is absolutely necessary 
if we would get good fruit to market in good 
order. If the trees have been properly trained 
with low branches, most of the fruit may be 
reached by some kind of a self-supporting lad- 
der, and there are several fruit-pickers which 
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may be advantageously used to reach those oth- 
erwise inaccessible. If the fruit is to be disposed 
of at the nearest market town, it will pay to use 
care in picking, but if it is to be consigned toa 
distant city, it is absolutely necessary to do so. 
During the first weck or two after it is taken 
from the tree, fruit loses a considerable amount 
of moisture, or “sweats,” as it is termed, and it 
is necessary that this process should be through 
with before packing. The “sweating” may be 
done upon a barn floor, or the fruit may be put 
in heaps in the orchard and covered with straw 
if there be danger of frost. Fruit should be 
kept at an even temperature, and as cool as pos- 
sible without freezing. From the time that 
fruit is mature it constantly tends to decay, and 
that state in which we say the fruit_is “in eating” 
is one step toward decay. The process can be 
made to go on slowly, or be retarded almost in- 
definitely, by keeping the fruit at a sufficiently 
low temperature. After the fruit has gone 
through the sweating process, it should be bar- 
relled. It is better to make two grades of qual- 
ity, separating the finest from those less large 
and fair. A few poor looking apples will injure 
the sale of a barrel of otherwise first class fruit. 
Never mix sorts, even if they closely resemble 
each other, and mark each barrel with the name 
of the fruit. It is of the greatest importance 
that the packing should be so done that the 
fruit will not shake about and bruise one an- 
other in carriage. The use of packing mate- 
rial is now generally abandoned, at least for ap- 
ples, but the fruit is pressed into the barrel so 
strongly that shaking is prevented. The head 
may be pressed down by means of a lever, as 
shown on page 9 of the January Agriculturist 
for 1861. A convenient screw-press for the 
same purposeis sold at agricultural ware-houses. 


Strawberries and Other Small Fruits at 
the West. 
——_e——— 

Mr. S. 8S. White, Mercer Co., IIl., sends to the 
Am. Agriculturist his experience with small fruits, 
which we give for the benefit of our western 
readers. He finds ‘“‘ Hovey’s Seedling (well fer- 
tilized) worthless. Wilson’s Albany suffered 
most from drouth. Burr’s New Pine, and three 
other Pines are smail, but the fruit sweet. 
Triomphe de Gand does not bear as well here 
as at the East, but the fruit is large, and the 
flavor very good. The Hudson, an old market 
berry, has been more prolific with me, and 
bears the drouth better than any other variety ; 
the berry is firm and the flavor reasonably good. 
I shall discard all the varieties I have tried or 
seen tried in the West, except Triomphe de 
Gand, Wilson’s Albany, Hudson, and Austin.” 

Mr. W. thinks that our directions for planting 
in narrow beds will not answer for the West, 
where land is plenty and labor scarce. He makes 
his plots of the dimensions of a quarter of an 
acre, manures well, and plows deeply. He then, 
by the aid of a line stretched across the plot, 
puts the plants out 12 to 15 inches apart in the 
rows, and sets the rows at three feet apart. 
“To dress the bed, use the cultivator early in the 
Spring twice, and two or three times after the 
vines have done fruiting. If no cultivator is at 
hand, use the small double-shovel corn plow. 
A man or boy will go over a quarter of an acre 
in an hour, and brush off with his hand the 
dirt from such plants as may get covered. Ex- 
pense of work with cultivator $2; hire of girl 
6 days to clip runners $2; pulling weeds in 
rows, the season $1. Whole necessary expense 
of culture $5. Yield of berries, 25 to 40 bush- 





els on a quarter of an acse plot, according as the 
season is wet or dry.” Mr. White advises his 
western friends not to be content with the straw- 
berry alone, but to grow other small fruits. 
Houghton’s Seedling Gooseberry, and the New 
/ Rochelle blackberry have done finely with him. 
The Hudson River Antwerp is the only good 
variety of Raspberry that will stand the winter 
in his locality without covering. Letters of the 
character of Mr. White’s are always acceptable; 
though we may not publish them, they are of 
use in enabling us to judge what varieties are 
best adapted to particular States and localities. 


Leaden Labels for Fruit Trees. 
—~-—. 

A friend, who modestly wishes to be known 
as “Ignoramus,” having read a note in the July 
Agriculturist upon the importance of looking to 
the tree labels, sends us a device which he 
uses, and one which may in many cases be 
worthy of being adopted. The engraving rep- 
resent his fruit label. It is a strip cut from com- 
mon sheet lead, half an 
inch wide at one end, 
and gradually taper- 
ing to a point. Strips 
can be cut to this 
wedge form from a wide 
strip, without waste. 
Near the broad enda 
number, corresponding 
to that on a catalogue, 
is either stamped or cut 
with a knife. Just be- 
yond the number a hole 
is made with a square 
punch or nail-set, and the small end of the label 
is put through this and bent over to fasten it. 
This appears tobe a feasible plan, and one 
which will be found useful where there are 
a large number of trees to label. Should a label 
be thrown off by the expanding of a limb, or 
from other causes, being of lead, it will not be 
blown away and lost, as a wooden one might be. 
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A New Melon—The White Japanese. 
—_——_—~-_—. 

This superior fruit was first introduced to 
the public by the enterprising horticulturist, 
Wm. S. Carpenter, Esq. We understand that 
the seed was brought to this country by some 
member of Com. Perry’s Japan Expedition. 











Fig. 1.—OUTSIDE 
Though this variety has been known to a few 
cultivators for some years, it is to most people 
quite new. We have grown it for two years and 
are so well satisfied with it, that we are desirous 





that our readers should be on the look-out for it, 





as the seed will soon be so generally distribut- 
ed as to be readily attainable. Fig. 1, represents 
the general shape of the fruit, which is usually 
globular, though some times it is slightly oblong. 
The furrows are very shallow and the surface 
but sparingly netted. The color is one of its 
most remarkable characteristics, being nearly 





Sa = 
Fig. 2.—INSIDE CF MELON, 

white, or at least, a greenish white. The flesh, 
which is very thick in proportion to the size of 
the melon, is greenish, tinged with orange. 
When well ripened, the whole flesh is eatable, 
the rind being scarcely thicker than the skin of 
an apple. The texture, sweetness, and flavor of 
the flesh are all that can be desired. We know 
that tastes differ with regard to melons, as they 
do with respect to other fruits, and can only say 
that this new variety pleases us. It is a pro- 
lific bearer, and we hope to see it introduced 
in place of many inferior kinds now cultivated. 
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How to Raise Seedling Tree Stocks. 
hecscdpcake 

H. K. Ackerman and others ask us to give 
some hints upon planting seeds for the purpose 
of raising nursery stocks. This is a matter 
which is generally left to the professional nur- 
seryman, but there is no mystery about it, and 
any one who cultivates fruit can readily raise 
his own stocks. The soil for the seed-beds 
should be finely pulverized and well fertilized 
with old manure. The young seedlings need a 
tolerably rich soil to give them a good start and 
insure a vigorous growth the first season. Good 
clean and well-grown wood is essential to suc- 
cess, whether the stocks are budded or grafted. 
The seeds should be secured in the Fall. In 
this country it is customary to take the sound 
seeds of any variety, and for apples, the pom- 
mace left after making cider, is usually resopted 
to for obtaining seeds. In the family where 
much fruit is eaten, a quantity of seeds can be 
saved daily, if each one, after eating an apple, 
peach, or pear, will take the pains to preserve 
the seeds. A box or common flower-pot of 
sand should be kept standing in a convenient 
place, where each one can deposit the seeds 
from the fruit he eats. Where pommace is 
used, the seeds are separated by washing, col- 
lected, and dried, and then sown at once, or put 
into boxes with very slightly damped sand, and 
kept until Spring. If fruit is chosen expressly 
for the seeds, it is allowed to decay until the 
seeds can be readily separated. It is altogether 
best to sow in the Fall, if possible. If a large 
quantity is to be planted, it is best to make the 
drills about three feet apart, in order to allow 
the use of the cultivator, but if the bed be 
small, the rows may be at a convenient distance 
to work with a hoe. Having stretched a line ¥ 
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mark the row, open a trench with a hoe, about 
three inches deep, and distribute the seed as 
evenly as possible. Then cover with soil to the 
depth of three inches. A thin layer of old and 
well-decomposed manure spread over the rows 
will be of advantage. This is the usual way of 
planting apple and pear seeds. Pear stocks, 
however, need rather more care than the apple. 
Every means should be taken to hasten the 
early Spring growth, and a liberal supply of 
ashes to the soil will be found beneficial, 
and, unless in a limestone country, a good sup- 
ply of lime should be given to the soil. When 
the seeds start in the Spring, the plants should 
be thinned out so that they will not crowd one 
another, and the growth promoted by frequent 
cultivation and weeding. In thinning, leave the 
most vigorous looking plants. In Autumn the 
seedlings are to be taken up, with care not to 
injure the roots. They are to be cut back, both 
at the top and roots, from one-third to one-half. 
Those large enough for root-grafting are placed 
by themselves, and the weaker seedlings are 
put together to be planted out in the Spring, to 
mike another growth. Both sizes are to be pre- 
served in slightly damp sand or earth in the 
cellar. During the Winter, the grafting may be 
done, and all be ready to put out in nursery 
rows as soon as the ground is fit to receive 
them, Cherry stones may be treated in the 
same way. Keep them in boxes of sand until 
Autumn, and then plant. In collecting peach 
pits for stocks, we cannot too often repeat the 
necessity of securing them from perfectly 
healthy trees. The pits may be kept in boxes, 
mixed with sand or earth, and exposed to the 
full influence of the frost; or if the quantity is 
large, they may be. mixed with earth, and 
made into a mound well covered with soil, in 
a convenient place. When the germ shows 
signs of starting in the Spring, the seeds may 
be planted with a dibble in nursery rows. By 
the following Autumn the seedlings will usu- 
ally be large enough for budding. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Currants and How to Propagate Them. 


Communicated by an Experienced Cultivator. 





The Currant is one of those fruits which 
seem to thrive in spite of neglect, and to give 
tolerable crops in almost any soil and location. 
They will grow and produce some fruit if the 
bushes are allowed to have their own way and 
are choked with weeds. Let any one compare 
the fruit as ordinarily produced, with the fine 
specimens which have been shown on the 
tablés at the American Agriculturist Office, and 
he,will see that there is something to learn, 
even about currants. Any sort properly culti- 
vated and pruned, will give far better fruit than 
it will if neglected, and there are new and fine 
sorts, requiring no more care than the old ones, 
which will produce fruit vastly superior. For 
red sorts, the Cherry and La Versailles, and for 
white, the White Grape and Provence, will give 
a good selection, though there are many others 
which have their advocates. The sorts in culti- 
vation are generally of foreign origin, but some 
native species have lately been introduced from 
the far West, of which we have great hopes. 
For the present, however, we must be content 
with the European sorts. There is, perhaps, no 
plant more easily propagated than the currant. 
During the present month (October) select strong 
wood of last year’s growth, and make cuttings 
of six inches to a foot long, cutting them off 
just below a bud, and square across. To pre- 





pare the cuttings for planting, cut out every eye 
or bud except two or three from the upper end. 
Cuttings may be planted and grow without 
all this trouble, but if good tree-like plants are 
desired it is necessary to take some pains to 
procure them. Stretch a line across the bed 
where the cuttings are to be planted, and then 
take a spade, place its back against the line, 
force it into the ground nearly perpendicularly 
to the depth of about six inches, and throw out 
the soil, thus making a trench the shape of a 
letter V. Now set the cuttings about three 
inches apart, along in this trench, with their 
upper ends about even with the surface, as the 
soil will settle enough during the Winter to ex- 
pose the upper buds. Throw a little soil into 
the trench, just enough to cover the lower part 
of the cuttings for one or two inches, and then 
with the handle of the spade, or the edge of a 
piece of board, crowd the soil down firmly 
around them. It is essential to success to bring 
the soil closely in contact with the freshly-cut 
portion, so as to exclude the air, If the cuttings 
are set in the latter part of September, or early 
in October, they will often become well rooted 
by Winter, and be prepared to make a vigorous 
growth in Spring ; indeed they will do twice as 
well as cuttings put out in Spring. When cold 
weather comes on, the cuttings should have a 
covering of three or four inches of leaves or 
straw, not so much to keep out the frost, as 
to prevent them from being thrown out by 
frequent freezing and thawing. In the Spring 
the covering may be removed altogether, or it 
may be parted just over the cuttings, and left 
as amulch. The soil for cuttings should be 
well worked; only old, fine manure be used, and 
a dry situation should be selected for the bed. 
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Healthfulness of Currants. 
an 

Mrs. W. Hauff, Richmond Co., N. Y., in a 
communication to the American Agriculturist says: 
“ Whenever I see the abundant planting of cur- 
rants recommended by you, I feel as if I must 
tell you that I have found this excellent fruit a 
sure preventive of dyspepsia. For three sum- 
mers past I have made my breakfast of them as 
long as they were to be had, and eaten them 
frequently during the day besides. I find that 
a plateful of currants eaten with sugar in the 
morning, disposes of all the bad accumulations 
in the stomach, without giving diarrhoea, and 
helps to strengthen the digestive power through 
the wholesome acid this fruit contains, in 
which it is superior to the. strawberry, rasp- 
berry, etc., for I have tried each in its turn. . I 
can digest, without trouble, a hearty dinner after 
I have, had a breakfast of currants, while at 
times my stomach has been so weak, that a cup 
full of broth or soup only, would give me pain 
as if a.cancer was gnawing within me.”—[This 
accords with the experience of many others, 
but in the treatment of dyspepsia, or any other 
disease, it should be borne in mind that “what 
is one man’s meat, is another’s poison.” Each 
must experiment and determine for himself 
what is suited to his particular case. In gen- 
eral, however, it. may be safely asserted that a 
more liberal use of this and other fruits during 
Summer, in place of meat, would greatly dimin- 
ish dyspepsia and other ailments of the digestive 
organs.—It is to be remembered, however, that 
when currants are eaten, every berry is to be 
broken, before it is swallowed; the gastric juice 
of the stomach can not act upon the unbroken 
skin, and whole currants produce irritation 
through the whole alimentary canal, often caus- 











ing colic and diarrhea. Children and _ per- 
sons having defective tecth, too often swallow 
them unmasticated, and suffer therefore.—Ep.] 
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Renovation of Fruit Trees, 
a 

Mr. Wm. H. Morgan, of Harford Co., Md., 
writes to the Agriculturist: “I had a fine large 
apple tree which was very thrifty, but did not 
bear in the Spring. I dug a ditch just under the 
outer ends of the limbs, cutting off all the ends 
of the roots; and some months before tke leaves 
of the other trees faded, this tree’s leav:.> turned 
yellow. That Fall I manured the ground 
heavily, and in the following Spring strewed a 
peck of bone-dust over it, and plowed it in, and 
then put ona half bushel of ashes, This sea- 
son the tree looks very flourishing, and has 
half a crop of apples upon it, while before it 
scarcely ever yielded a dozen, and they were 
small and knotty. Others of my trees which 1 
treated in like manner, except cutting off the 
roots, have borne full this season.” 








Manuring Fruit Trees Injurious. 
——_e—- 

An indignant subscriber writes us that, in ac- 
cordance with the advice of this paper, he dressed 
his young fruit-trees last Fall with horse manure, 
forking in the same the following Spring, but 
that his trees were injured by it. They did not 
put forth leaves until June, and then only after he 
removed the manure, headed them back severe- 
ly, washed the trunks, soaked the ground, ete. 

Did we ever advise to apply “ horse-dung,” 
and that in a fresh or decomposed state, 
as we learn yours was? Well-rotted manure, 
cow and horse dung together, composted with 
muck or sods, would be nearer to our doctrine. 
We have often said, and now repeat it, that per- 
hapsthe safest and best fertilizer for young trees, 
both fruit and ornamental, is swamp muck com- 
posted with lime at the rate of two bushels to 
the cord evenly distributed through it, or of 
ashes at the rate of about six bushels. This 
should lie in a heap several months, and be 
forked and shoveled -well together several times. 
And when used, it will do no such harm as did 
our friend’s hot horse dumg. It will keep the 
soil healthfully moist in Summer, porous and 
sweet at all times, and will furnish vegetable 
food for the roots in a gradual way, just as they 
need it. A little old dung mixed with it will do 
no harm. And when applying it, let it be 
spread over the entire surface of the roots, not 
in a heap close to the trunk of the tree. 

—$—at- — 
What Early Apples to Plant. 

Several letters have been sent to the Agri- 
culturist office asking advice as to early varieties 
of apples, but no letter has stated whether they 
were to be grown for market or for home con- 
sumption. Those who prefer a moderate quan- 
tity of choice fruit for their own use, would re- 
quire a different selection from those who wish- 
ed to get the most for their fruit in the market. 
As the best summer kinds we name: Primate, 
Gravenstein, Early Joe, Red Astrachan, Sum- 
mer Queen, and Yellow Sweet Bough; the last 
three being best adapted for marketing. The 
Primate is an apple which will give general 
satisfaction and is insome places cultivated as 
the Early Bough, and Early Harvest, to both 
of which it is greatly superior. Gravenstein is 
a remarkably high flavored fruit, and the Early 
Joe is probably the best of all early apples. It 
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is small, but for quality we have not seen it sur- 
passed. The Red Astrachan and Summer 
Queen are both showy apples, of fair quality, 
and their appearance causes them to bring a 
good price. We are the better pleased with the 
Summer Queen, the more we see of it. The 
tree is of fine shape, a good grower, and the 
fruit, though not of the very first class, is very 
fair an’ beautiful. A friend of ours says, that 
it is the most profitable fruit he raises, and all 
who grow it, speak well of it in this respect. 
We are glad to see those who live near market 
towns turning their attention to the best varieties 
of early apples; it is quite certain that they 
will find their account in it. The above list 
comprises the best sorts we know of at present. 


a me QD 


Trials of Life in the Country.—A Hint 
to Visitors from the City. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 


I am one of those who have left the city to try 
farming on a small scale, in the country. My 
wife is an industrious and frugal housekeeper, 
and by our combined management, we have 
paid for our land and have begun to lay up a 
little againsta rainy day. We have built a pleas- 
ant cottage, and the trees and flowering plants 
around it, arranged and set out by our own hands, 
begin to afford us much satisfaction. Our pears, 
grapes, apples, and other fruits, are just coming 
into bearing. Our children helped us plant and 
cultivate them, and they feel a just pride in the 
work of their hands. Much as they love to 
pluck flowers and to eat fruit, they never pick 
them in wanton wastefulness, but they are in 
fuct as careful of them as are their parents. 

But here begins the story of our sorrows. 
Coming, as we did, from the city, we have fre- 
quent visitors from town. They are wont to 
come in fruit time, and that in flocks. They 
seem to scent the strawberries and grapes fifty 
miles off. And when they come, they do not 
always wait to receive what our limited re- 
sources can afford to give, but they help them- 
selves to whatever they can find. Last week, a 
family, consisting of the mother and six chil- 
dren and a maiden aunt, came, and the way they 
took to my garden and fruit-orchard was “a 
caution.” While wife and I were busy, they 
rambled about, as if perfectly at home. My 
Delaware and Rebecca grape vines were just 
beginning to favor us with a few clusters. On 
each, were a few bunches which I had reserved, 
expecting to exhibit them at the next County 
Fair. Our visitors picked enough from these to 
destroy their symmetry and beauty, and of oth- 
er clusters they ate freely. Then they passed 
through my young pear trees, tasting right and 
left, throwing away the half ripe, and devour- 
ing or pocketing the others. Most of these trees 
were now fruiting for the first time, and, after 
waiting many years for them, I had hoped to 
enjoy the first taste myself, and to have the 
pleasure of giving away to appreciating friends 
what my family did not need. But here they 
were virtually snatched from my very teeth! 

I might go on further with the story of our 
annoyances and trials, but the foregoing is, per- 
haps, enough to show you the nature of our 
troubles. We do not complain so much of the 
money value of our losses, as of the vexation and 
disappointment at seeing fruit coolly plucked, 
after long waiting, and so much labor and 
care, Some city people—surely not all, or the 
country would be devastated—but some seem to 
think that fruit grows spontaneously in the 
country, and that the supply is unlimited, and 











is common property. And the sufferer must 
not complain to his visitors, lest they call him 
stingy, but must spread for them a bountiful 
table, and be good natured and smilingly agree- 
able. Mr. Editor, you see my sore spot: par- 
don my wincing, and won’t you use your influ- 
ence through the Agriculturist, to cultivate a bet- 
ter public sentiment. A SUFFERER. 

[‘‘ Sufferer ” is unfortunate in the character of 
his visitors, though instances as bad as that he 
relates do sometimes occur, City people are 
supposed to be well-bred, and generally are, 
and we country people all like to have them 
escape the prison-dwellings of the city, and 
come and see and enjoy our country homes. 
Aside from the pleasure their society generally 
gives, we feel a little self-complacency, in doing 
a sort of benevolent deed, when we take them 
through our grounds, and share with them some 
of the good things from our gardens and fruit 
yards—though, like “Sufferer,” we prefer to 
have them let us do the gathering, and proffer 
the fruits. Of course, none but those who need 
the admonition, will take any offense at the 
hints of our correspondent.—EDb. ] 


The Quality of Grapes. 





There is perhaps no fruit about which there 
is such a diversity of opinion and about which 
tastes differ so much as the grape. Nothing 
shows more strikingly the difference between 
a crude and a cultivated taste, than to hear the 
opinions expressed by the numerous individuals 
who subject grapes to our inspection. One per- 
son will bring‘us a parcel of grapes which he 
says are remarkable for their perfume, but be- 
fore he opens the package we recognize the 
“yerfume” as the foxy odor so disagreeable to 
an educated palate. We have heard a person 
declare that he never saw such grapes as grew 
on his father’s farm. “ Why a dish of them 
would fill the whole house with fragrance.” 
This person probably never tasted a good grape, 
and would be perfectly satisfied with a fruit 
like the Charter Oak. Those who have based 
their standard of quality upon this peculiarity 
of our worst grapes, we have very little hope 
of. It is a peculiar taste, and argues a defective 
sense. Others show a more cultivated taste in 
selecting some of the thin skinned and least 
musky of the wild grapes, but their knowledge 
extends only to the fact that there are wild and 
cultivated grapes, and that the cultivated ones 
are generally the best. To properly judge of, 
grapes, or any other fruit, it requires not only 
a refined but a cultivated taste. It needs a 
naturally delicate palate to distinguish flavors, 
and this must be educated by experience. A 
good grape should have a very thin skin, be 
quite destitute of foxy aroma, and with so deli- 
cate a pulp that the seeds can be separated by 
the tongue; after these prime requisites tue 
qualities of sweetness and flavor are to be con- 
sidered. We think that the Delaware may be 
taken as our present standard of a good grape, 
though with the attention now given to pro- 
ducing new varieties, we look for a fruit which 
shall be even superior to this variety. We are 
led to these remarks by receiving several “ new 
seedlings” sent in to us with the regret that 
they were too early for our great Grape Exhibi- 
tion. They were sent by persons whose taste 
for grapes had not been cultivated. Had they 
been exhibited, the senders would have been 
disappointed in not getting a prize, and would 
have been quite surprised to learn that their 
fruit was condemned as unworthy of cultivation. 





My Asparagus Bed. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


My Asparagus bed was set out Oct. 20th, 
with two-year-old roots, and has pleased me so 
well that I must tell others how it was done. 
Perhaps old boots, shoes, leather shavings, 
bones, horns, stones and other things recom- 
mended as needful might have benefitted it, 
though it apparently Jacks for nothing, and a 
person who cannot get these articles should not 
be deterred from planting this early and always 
welcome vegetable. The way I did it was this: 
On a dry, sandy spot in my garden, I staked off 
a piece 15x18 feet, manured the surface heavily, 
and spaded two spits deep, working in another 
good dressing with the lower spit. The soil 
was rich to begin with. I set the roots in rows, 
eighteen inches apart, and nine inches in the 
row, which gave me 12 rows 15 feet long, each 
containing 20 roots. The crowns, when cover- 
ed, were three inches below the surface, and 
the whole was raked off smooth. Just before 
Winter set in, I covered the bed with two or 
three inches of coarse stable manure, the finer 
portions of which were forked in lightly be- 
tween the rows in the Spring. Weeds were 
kept down and the soil frequently strirred. 
The plants made a fine growth the following 
season. Since then I have followed the same 
method as to manuring and keeping the bed 
clean of weeds, and Ehave cut more real giant 
asparagus, each Spring, than could be eaten by 
a family of eight persons. GARDENER. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥., Sept. 15th, 1863. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
Crinoline in the Garden. 
a os 

LT have great regard for the ladies, but must tell 
them that their broad phylacteries do spoil our 
gardens. Paths wide enough for their ampli- 
tude can not well be afforded. The consequence 
is that if a delicate plant or trailing vine hap- 
pens to stand near the margin of a border, it is 
sure to be crumpled or broken down by their 
hoops; and if they lean over to admire or pluck 
a flower, they are very apt to crush down sey- 
eral more. And then, what havoc they make in 
the green-house—bruising plants and knocking 
over the pots! How many an amiable garden: 
er. scowls when a row of hoops come to his door! 

Dear ladies, what shall be done? Can’t you 
take in sails, say about one half? Think about 
it. Some of our lady friends love to do light 
work in the garden, morning and evening, 
but what sad work the dewy plants and the 
wet ground make with their trailing skirts! 
“Bloomer” dresses we do not approve of 
for the parlor, or even the street, or church, 
but in the garden and kitchen, why may not 
something of the sort be wisely adopted? The 
ladies are full of ingenious contrivances, and it 
would seem that they could devise some sort of 
compromise between the sweeping folds of the 
parlor dress and the genuine Bloomer cos- 
tume. Why should not our fashion-mongers 
contrive a working dress for ladies, neat, mod- 
est, tasteful, and becoming? GARDENER. 





Arruzs kecp best when left upon the trees 
until quite late in the season. A white frost, 
and even a slight freezing will not injure them. 
Pick carefully, and leave them in the orchard 
or out-house to sweat for a few days, and only 
take to a cool dry cellar when there is danger 
of their being injured by hard frost. 
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SPECIMENS OF GLADIOLUS FROM OUR EXHIBITION TABLES. 
Sketched and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The Improved French Hybrid Gladiolus. 
a 

Some years ago two or more sorts of Sword 
Lily or Corn-Flag were grown in the gardens, 
but they did not excite any great admiration. 
Within a few years the Gladiolus Gandavensis and 
its varieties have been introduced, and have 
become deservedly popular. Their great beauty, 
variety of color, and ease of cultivation make 
them among the most valuable plants for 
garden decoration. The engraving represents 
a group of flowers selected from a most magni- 
ficent collection exhibited at the Agriculturist 
office by Mr. Andrew Bridgeman, of New-York. 
The G. Gandavensis, is so called because it origi- 
nated in Gand (Ghent), and it is claimed that it 
is a hybrid between two old species; however 
this may be, it sports wonderfully and has pro- 
duced a great variety of most beautiful sorts, 





differing in the size of flower, color and mark- 
ings. Some are pure white with most delicate 
purple lines; others unite white, yellow and pur- 
ple, scarlet or crimson, shaded in the most pleas- 
ing manner. The named varieties number sey- 
eral hundreds, and sell at the stores from 20 cts. 
to $2 a bulb, according to their rarity. The 
plants will grow in any good soil; the colors 
come better if the ground is not made too rich. 
The bulbs may be planted as soon as the frost is 
well out of the ground. The best effects are 
produced by planting strongly contrasted col- 
ors in groups of three to five. When a flow- 
er stem appears, it needs to be tied toa neat 
light stake to keep it from being blown over by 
the winds. When the frost cuts down the fo- 
liage, the bulbs are to be taken up and placed 
in a sheltered place to ripen, and then put up 
in paper bags until the time for Spring planting. 





The bulb planted in the Spring, will usually be 
found to have multiplied to two or three; and 
frequently numerous small bulbs, not larger 
than peas, are found attached. In case of a choice 
variety, these minute bulbs should be carefully 
saved and planted, as they will in a couple of 
years also become good flowering bulbs. 

The following is a list of select varieties of 
Gladiolus. It does not by any means comprise 
all the fine sorts, but these kinds are good and 
will give satisfaction: Adonis, Archimede, 
Brenchleyensis, Calypso, Comte de Morny, Cour- 
anti fulgens, Daphne, Don Juan, Edith, Eugene 
Verdier, Junon, Louis Van Houtte, Mathilde de 
Landevoisin, Mazeppa, Napoleon III., Neptune, 
Osiris, Premices de Mont Rouge, Vesta. 
re Qe 

The Rose as a Bedding Plant. 
an 

Of upright roses we have often spoken, and 
shall again speak, for this is their true position. 
But for variety and novelty, it may frequently he 
recommended to use them as bedding plants, 
pegging them tothe surface of the ground. 
To do this well, a bed of deep, rich soil 
should be prepared. The work should be done 
with special thoroughness at the outset, because 
the earth can not be enriched and spaded after- 
ward, as well as with standing roses. Set the 
plants 1} to 2 feet apart each way, according to 
their habit of growth, using only young plants. 
Peg down the branches to the earth, from the 
very start, and spread them equally on every 
side, like verbenas, so as to cover the ground. 

Of the kinds most suitable for this treatment, 
we would name for the latitude of this city 
and southward: Deconiensis (Tea), Aggripina 
(China), Mrs. Bosanquet and Malmaison (Bour- 
bons ;) for northward of this, we would propose: 
Hermosa (Bourbon), Giant of Battles, Mad. 
Laffay, and Duc d’Aumaule (hybrid perpetuals). 
Cover these beds with coarse litter in the Fall, 
uncover by middle of April, and prune out the 
oldest wood and peg all down in good order. 
The effect of such a bed is very pleasing. 
at ——— 

About Crosses and Hybrids. 

W. K. R., of Hastings, N. Y., asks us to dis- 
cuss this subject in the Agriculturist. We can 
only briefly answer some of his questions with- 
out going at length into a matter which is in- 
volved in much obscurity, and one which treated 
at any length would concern but a small minor- 
ity of our readers. Those interested in the 
subject will find some very pleasant reading in 
the 8th chapter of Darwin on the Origin of 
Species. The term hybrid is used very loosely 
by gardeners and florists. By the best authors it 
is applied only to the product of one species fer- 
tilized by another distinct species. Hybrids are 
rarely fertile, though they may be fertilized by 
the pollen of one of the parents, and then the 
progeny tends to revert to the original character 
of the parents. Hybrids take place in nature, 
though rarely, and are produced to some extent 
by the care of the cultivator. The product of 
the union of two varieties of the same species 
is properly called a cross, or cross breed; it takes 
place with the greatest facility, and requires 
much care to prevent the loss in this way of de- 
sirable sorts of cultivated plants. We know of 
no instance where the crossing extends from 
genus to genus. We shall look with much in- 
terest for the result of Mr. R’s. experiment in 
impregnating the Tomato with the pollen of 
the Red Pepper. Should a hybrid be obtained, it 
will go to si:ow that the Tomato was improp- 
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erly separated from the genus Solanum. We 
know of no instance in which the character of 
the immediate fruit is affected by a cross fertil- 
ization, the influence being confined to the seed, 
and showing its effects in the next generation, 
from the seed. We do not assert that this is a 
settled point; we have had statements to the 
contrary, but have seen no proof. It is an in- 
teresting subject for experiment and observation. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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“‘ Bitters ’”"—Worse than a Humbug. 

The land is full of bitterness. Wespeak not now 
of the woe and anguish caused by war, but of what 
promises to be scarcely less disastrous in its results 
upon individuals and families. During the present 
year we have traveled four or five thousand miles, 
through different parts of the country. In all that 
route there has hardly been a point where the eye 
did not meet an advertisement of somebody’s 
“ Bitters.” Upon every available space, on the 
walls of buildings, on the fences, on the surface of 
rocks and stones, upon ‘the bridges and telegraph 
poles, indeed every where “ Bitters,”—* Strength- 
ening Bitters,” “Healing Bitters,” ‘ Invigorating 
Bitters,” “Life Saving Bitters,” or some other 
“ Bitters ”.—stare one in the face. This is most 
strikingly the case in some portions of Illinois, 
So, too, the newspapers abound in advertisements 
of these various bitters ; and in every hotel, tavern, 
and down to the smallest 3 by 4 drinking shop, at- 
tractive rows of bottles labeled “Bitters” are every 
where to be seen. We know of large glass manu- 
factories run almost exclusively in the manufacture 
of bottles for Bitters.—Now all this costs a “ mint 
of money,” and this money has already come and 
is coming from those who buy and drink those 
Bitters—showing an immense consumption. 

But what are these “ Bitters ” ?—With scarcely an 
exception, they are essentially a cheap form of al- 
cohol—whiskey, gin, orrum. Most contain a little 
bitter extract—some more, some less—added as a 
blind, or as a slight tonic. Take out the alcohol, 
and all that remains would not amount to much— 
good or bad. Whiskey, or gin, that under its own 
proper name would not sell for fifty cents a gallon, 
is put into bottles costing 4 to 7 cents each, five to 
eight bottles to the gallon, labeled at the cost of a 
penny, and sold at a dollar a bottle, or at least five 
dollars a gallon. The attractive label, the great 
stories told of the healing and strengthening prop- 
erties, lead people to pay these prices. This much 
3s sheer humbug.—But there is a worse feature. 
We stopped at the house of a western farmer who 
would not for the world incite in his children a 
taste for and love of alcoholic drinks. Yet influ- 
enced by the advertisement in his family paper, and 
a religious one at that, he had bought and used 
several bottles of these bitters, and supposing us to 
be wearied with a long day’s travel, he proffered us 
a glass of “strengthening bitters.” Two of his 
little boys were given a spoonful each before break- 
fast—‘“‘to keep off the chills.” We told him he 
was feeding them with gin, and laying the founda- 
tion for a drunkard’s life and a drunkard’s grave. 

We constantly meet with persons who daily use 
these ‘“ bitters.” Thetemporary stimulant afforded 
by the alcohol, deceives them into the belief that 
they are “invigorating,” or “strengthening.” When 
the excitement subsides, and the natural reaction 
and lassitude follow, they take another dose, and 
so goon. Wesay in all seriousness, that the enor- 
mous sale and use of these “ bitters ” is doing more 
to produce wide-spread dissipation and drunken- 
ness, by begetting a taste for alcohol, than can be 
counteracted by the efforts of all the Temperance 
Societies that have yet been organized. Let us beg 
of every man who would not bring up his family to 
be drunkards, and who would keep out of temp- 
tation himself, to banish these “bitters” of every 
kind from his house, and discourage their sale in 
thecommunity. We have had column after column 





of advertisements of them offered for the Agricul- 
turist, but we would as soon admit advertisements 
of sugar pellets which we knew to contain conccal- 
ed arsenic or strychnine. 
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A Lung Protector. 


eae 

A very absurd fashion requires men, while wear- 
ing four to eight thicknesses of cloth around most 
of the upper part of the body, to leave an open 
place in front of the lungs for the display of their 
white linen bosoms, and gold studs—if they have 
them. This front of the neck and upper chest is 
the very part that should be most carefully guarded 
from changes of temperature, for the lungs lie just 
back of and under the collar bone. As we can not 
compel the correction of the fashions, by anything 
we may say in the unfashionable American Agricul- 
turist, let us give our antidote, one which has to 
our certain knowledge proved efficacious in several 
instances.—There is a species of soft leather, some- 
times real ‘“ Chamois” skin, but usually a sheep- 
skin imitation, which is sold almost every where 
for 25 to 50 cents per skin. The imitation answers 





as well as the real Chamois (pronounced shammy). 


geo 





FORM OF THE PROTECTOR. — 


From the smaller end of the skin, cut off a piece 
like the engraving above. The rest of the skin 
may be used for cleaning carriages, windows, silver, 
ete. Put strings on each corner, to fasten it around 
the neck and waist. This kind of leather is so open 
that one can blow a light out through it, and on 
this account it is valuable to shut out cold, and at 
the same time not retain perspiration. It can be 
washed when soiled, the same as flannel, except 
that the suds and rinsing water should not be quite 
so hot as for flannel. 


For a Sore Throat. 
es 

The best remedy we have found for a sore throat, 
is, on retiring to rest, to rub on the outside a little 
“* Volatile Liniment,” and swallow slowly a few drops 
of paregoric, letting it dissolve in the saliva, and 
spread along down the inflamed parts. The lini- 
ment is generally sufficient alone. Volatile Lini- 
ment is simply a mixture of sweet oil and aqua 
ammonia (called liquid hartshorn). These are put 
in a vial and shaken, using such proportion as to 
form a semi-liquid soap. An ounce or two can be 
got cheaply at the druggist’s, and if tightly corked, 
it will keep for months. Rubit on with the fingers. 
We find nothing better than this for soreness of the 
chest or joints, or for lameness, stiff neck, ete. 








To Stop Coughing. 
=e 

Slight irritation of the throat may be relieved by 
sipping a little thick slippery elm tea, or by suck- 
ing a piece of gum arabic. These articles coat over 
the mucous membrane, and prevent the irritation 
of the air. A very few drops of paregoric held in 
the mouth, and allowed to trickle down the throat, 
will allay coughing. The best cough medicine 
for children, one which we have used for several 
years with entire satisfaction is the following: 





Mix in a vial equal parts of paregoric, castor oil, and 
syrup of ipecac, Always shake well just before using. 
A few drops of this swallowed, but not washed 
down by water or other fluid, will almost always 
soothe a cough. Repeat the dose as often as the 
coughing returns. From one-fourth to one-half a 
teaspoonful, or even a whole teaspoonful may be 
given when a lesser quantity does not suffice. A 
large dose after a full meal may produce a little 
nausea. Children subject to coughs should eat 
very light suppers, and indeed all children should 
eat much less, and simpler food, at night than at 
morning or noon. The above mixture may be 
kept on hand ready prepared, as it does not deterio- 
rate if kept corked. It may interest those afraid 
of mineral medicines (though they partake freely 
of common salt which is a mineral) to know that 
the ingredients are all “* vegetable.” 


Soda and Mineral Waters. 
tigts 

If properly prepared, ‘‘soda water” is a refresh 
ing and harmless drink. Though it contains no 
soda, it is called “soda water” because soda was 
formerly used in its preparation; as made at 
present, it is simply a solution of carbonic acid in 
water. Carbonic acid is a gas which is very soluble 
in water: it is the ingredient which gives the effer- 
vescence or sparkling quality to bottled cider, 
ale, beer, ete., and is. very strikingly perceptible 
when a little saleratus or cooking soda is dropped 
into vinegar. It is seen bubbling up from the 
liquid, and making it to froth and foam. Under 
ordinary circumstances, water absorbs its own 
bulk of this gas; it is present, te a greater or 
less extent, in all drinking water, and it‘ is its ab- 
sence which gives water that has been boiled so 
flat a taste. Under pressure, water will absorb a 
much larger quantity of carbonic acid, and by 
means of a force-pump, the gas may be forced into 
water in a strong closed vessel, and it is thus 
made to dissolve many times its own bulk of the 
gas. This is thc way in which soda water is made. 
The fountain, a strong vessel of iron or of copper 
lined with tin, contains pure water, and the gas is 
driven in by means of a force-pump, until 15 or 
more times its bulk of gas has been absorbed by the 
water. When an outlet is afforded by opening the 
stop-cock of the fountain, the elastic gas forces 
the water out, and its escape, from its solution in 
water under pressure, causes the foaming which 
we see in a glass of soda water. When taken into 
the stomach, carbonic acid is not only a pleasant 
tonic, in health, but very useful in some forms of 
disease, and we often have prescribed in fevers, 
soda powders, which are made of carbonate of 
soda and tartaric acid, and produce soda water in 
an extempo- 
raneous way. « 
“Mineral 
waters” are 
those natur- 
al waters 
which con- 
tain so much 
mineral mat- 
ter in solu- 
tion as to 
affect the 
taste,and im- 
part a medi- 
cinal quality. 
These waters hold in solution various salts, iron, 
sulphur, etc., and various springs of ‘water of this 
character have a high reputation. In our own 
country, the Saratoga and several other noted 
springs are places of great resort for invalids ; and 
in Europe there are certain springs of even greater 
reputation. It is probable that the good effects of 
these waters are in great measure counteracted by 
the miserable hotel life which is followed at such 
places. All the celebrated waters have been accu- 
rately analyzed, and chemical skill has succeeded 
in making them artificially, and in reproducing 
exactly similar water to that furnished by the 
celebrated medicinal springs. Now, one can drink 
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the waters without the annoyance of travel or the 
discomfort of a watering place hotel, but surround- 
ed by the conveniences of his own home. One of 
the most successful manufacturers of such artificial 
waters is Mr. Carl Shultz, of the firm of Shultz & 
Warker, of this City. Mr. Shultz has brought 
his well-known chemical knowledge to the produc- 
tion of an article of general utility. The waters are 
put up in strong glass fountains, the soda fountain 
in miniature, and the plain carbonic acid (or soda) 
water, or the various mineral waters, can be drawn 
in the room of the patient, in all perfection and 
purity. As usually drawn from tinned copper foun- 
tains, there is a danger of metallic impregnation, as 
the tin used for this purpose is most generally adul- 
terated with lead. In the apparatus used by Messrs. 
8. & W., there is no possibility that such an impu- 
rity can occur. ‘The water is liberated from the 
fountain by touching a spring with the finger, and 
may be drawn in any quantity desired. We present 
an engraving of one of these fountains, which are 
really neat, convenient affairs. They are sent 
around to families ready filled, and the bottles are 
called for when empty, or exchanged for others. 
The low price (10 to 15 cents per quart fountain,) 
at which soda and several kinds of mineral waters 
are delivered, is an important consideration, and 
they are worthy the attention of physicians and 
others having occasion to use them. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


Water, Hard and Soft. 
i 

The medicinal effects of water are not enough 
considered. Every one knows that there is some 
friction in the kitchen when hard water has to be 
employed for washing, but there is as much fric- 
tion in the human frame when it is used constant- 
ly for drinking. Medical men, from Hippocrates 
to this day, testify that the habitual use of hard 
water tends to constipate the bowels. The water 
for domestic use in Liverpool, is quite hard, anda 
large proportion of the inhabitants suffer from 
visceral obstructions, a malady which generally 
abates,when the sufferers leave the city and go 
where soft water is at command. In the best hy- 
dropathic establishments of Europe and this coun- 
try, the aim of the physicians is, to get the “softest 
and purest water.” At the famous Malvern 
institution, where thousands of invalids resort 
annually to drink the healing springs, ‘ the spring 
water in the highest repute for medicinal quality, 
is a water only remarkable for its purity.” 

Who does not know that horses have an instinc- 
tive love of soft water, and refuse that from wells, 
if they can have access to running streams. It is 
the tendency of such water to produce a rough 
coat on horses, as well as to disturb their diges- 
tion. In England, where great paing are taken with 
race horses, soft water is often carried for miles 
to the race-course, lest the horses should suffer 
from hard water furnished on the ground. Youatt 
says: “Instinct or experience has made the horse 
conscious of this (the difference in water,) for he 
will never drink hard water if he has access to soft ; 
he will leave the most transparent water of the 
well for a river, although the water may be turbid, 
and even for the muddiest pool.” The same thing 
is true, more or less, with sheep and other stock. 

From this, it is plainly of much importance to 
provide wholesome water for our families and for 
our domestic animals. For home use, where chil- 
dren and others suffer from the water in common 
use, a filtering cistern, or one of the various filters 
in market becomes an indispensible article. M. 

[Pure water is desirable, but spring water may 
be as impure as that from wells. All water passing 
through the soil, dissolves out soluble minerals 
or salts. For this reason the water of running 
streams is mineralized. The ordinary filter will 
uot remove these dissolved substances: it merely 
takes out the coarser materials. Rain-water is the 
only pure liquid tobe depended upon. If caught 
from high, clean roofs, and kept in clean cisterns, 
filtering is unnecessary. The peculiar taste is ow- 
ing to the absence of flavoring earthy salts. After 
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a little practice, rain water is relished better than 
any well or spring water. We have not used any- 
thing but cloud-distilled water for years, and now 
well water has a disagreeable mineral taste.—Eb.] 
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Water-Proof Walks. 


eo 


A method of making hard dry walks is coming 
into use in some parts of England, which in cer- 
tain circumstances must be excellent. A hard dry 
bottom being prepared, it is coated with about two 
inches of hydraulic mortar, made by mixing togeth- 
er about six measures of clean gravel, three meas- 
ures of sharp sand, and one measure of good hy- 
draulic lime—usually called water-lime. The best 
hydraulic lime in England is called Portland Ce- 
ment. Probably a larger proportion of our com- 
mon hydraulic lime would berequired. Those who 
have not access to sea-shore gravel, can usually get 
that which will answer, by sifting over any soil 
which contains pebbles and gravel. This will be 
improved by washing it, which can be readily done 
by putting a bushel or so in a barrel, and fill with 
water, stir it well, and pour off the water rapidly. 
The washing may be repeated two or three times if 
necessary. As the mixture sets quickly, only a few 
bushels should be wet at atime, and this be applied 
at once and smoothed down. The surface should 
be raised in the middle, and slope gently and evenly 
to the sides. The mortar can be applied and 
smoothed with a common shovel. It will thus 
form a hard surface from which water will flow 
off. Unless the walk bed be hard, or thorough- 
ly under-drained, so as to be dry to the depth of 12 
or 15 inches, it will heave and crack by freezing in 
winter. A walk like the above will not be expen- 
sive, and if well made will last a century, and not 
be troubled with weeds or worms. The same bed- 
ding answers admirably for the floors of cellars, 
green-houses, poultry houses, ete. 





**Cheap Thread—One Cent a Spool!” 


eipatann 

On our way home from the Agriculturist Office 
last night, we saw a poor laboring woman exhibit- 
ing to her friend a lot of spool thread, which she 
had “bought very cheap of a ‘street merchant’— 
only one cent a spool.” This morning we visited 
several of the “‘street merchants” who have dis- 
played upon the sidewalks, and at the street cor- 
ners, large heaps, a bushel or more each, of this 
cheap thread, and we bought a few samples to ex- 
amine. Though appearing to be full spools of 
good thread, on measuring the length, the average 
amount on a spool is only 1134 yards! At this rate 
“200” yards would cost about 18 cents. The best 
spool cotton thread is retailed now at 8 to 10 cents, 
the spools warranted to contain, and they generally 
do contain, 200 yards. But the worst thing about 
this ‘cheap thread” is, that it has no strength. 
The poor women will find, after spending hours and 
days in using it, that the stitches will break very 
readily, and before an ordinary garment is worn 
out, almost as much good thread will be needed 
for mending, as would have sufficed to make up the 
garment at first. The truth is, poor thread is very 
dear, even if it be given toa person. The very best 
is cheapest, at any price. We alludeto this matter 
now, because that, owing to the present higher 
price of thread, hundreds of thousands of spools 
of poor stuff are being worked into the market— 
often mixed with better sorts. 


Sealing FruitéBottles, 
-——_o—_ 

Mrs. C. H. M. Newell, Hampden Co., Mass., 
writes to the Agriculturist: “Among your many 
plans for securing jars of fruit, I find no mention 
of one that I have used several years, and find it 
preferable to any kind of patent fastening, and 
even better than the patty-pan arrangement. Cut 
circular pieces of thick, stout cloth, sufficiently 
large to tie over the jar or can. On these, cover 
with cement a space that will fit the opening, and 











extend over the rim. While filling the jars, lay the 
cemented covers on the bottom of the stove oven, 
to soften. When the jar is ready, wipe the rim dry, 
and apply the covers, cement side down, smooth- 
ing out the wrinkles and tying it with a strong 
string. Afterward cover the top with some of the 
cement thinly spread. A few minutes will show, 
by the depression of the cover, that the contents 
are secure. I think you will find it the cheapest, 
easiest, and most expeditious manner of sealing 
that has come io your notice. Very many use it, 
and all give it their unqualified approval. The ce- 
ment I use is made with 1 oz. rosin, 1 oz. gum 
shellac, 1 cubic inch of bees wax: melt these in a tin 
cup, and mix thoroughly; use gentle heat to melt 
or remelt,as great heat may granulate the shellac.” 
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Don’t Rock the Baby. 
ectlgime 

If all the ultimate consequences of one’s acts are 
to be laid to his charge, the man who invented 
rocking cradles for children, rests under a fearful 
load of responsibility. The down-right murder of 
tems of thousands of infants, and the weakened 
brains of hundreds of thousands of adults, are un- 
doubted results of his invention. To rock a child 
in a cradle, or to swing him in a crib, amounts to 
just this: the rapid motion disturbs the natural flow 
of the blood, and produces stupor or drowsiness: Can 
any body suppose for a moment that such an opera- 
tion is a healthful one? Every one knows the 
dizzy and often sickening effect of moving rapidly 
ina swing; yet wherein does this differ from the 
motion a child receives when rocked in a cradle ? 
It is equivalent to lyingin a ship berth during a 
violent storm, and that sickens nine people out of 
ten. A very gentle, slow motion may sometimes 
be soothing, though always of doubtful expedi- 
ency, but to move a cradle as rapidly as the swing 
of a pendulum three feet long, that is once ina 
second, is positive cruelty. We always feel like 
grasping and staying the arm of the mother or 
nurse who, to secure quietude, swings the cradle 
or crib with a rapidity equal to that of a pendulum 
afoot long. If any mother is disposed to laugh at 
our suggestions or consider them whimsical, we 
beg of her to have a bed or cot hung on cords, then 
lie down in it herself, and have some one swing it 
with the same rapidity that she allows the cradle to 
be rocked. What she will experience in both head 
and stomach, is just what the infant experiences.— 

We insist that this rocking of children is a use- 
less habit. If not accustomed to rocking, they will 
go to sleep quite as well when lying quietly, as 
when shaken inacradle. If they do not, there is 
trouble from sickness, or hunger, or more likely 
from an over-loaded stomach; and though the 
rocking may produce a temporary stupor, the 
trouble is made worse thereafter, by the unnatural 
means taken to produce quiet for the time being. 
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Curing Pork Without Brine. 
= 

A subscriber, W. C., of Carbon Co., Pa., sends to 
his co-readers of the American Agriculturist his 
method of curing pork, which he has tried for sey- 
eral years with good results, and the plan is now 
adopted by his neighbors, all deeming it superiorin 
several respects to the brine method: “ For each 
hundred pounds of meat, take 5 Ibs. of salt, 1 Ib. 
of sugar, and }4 ounce of saltpeter. Mix the ingre- 
dients well, then thoroughly rub both the flesh and 
theskin sides of the pork. I always dothe rubbing 
in with the haud, although it might be well to use 
something else in cold weather. The meat should 
be slightly cut from the bones and filled with the 
mixture. After this operation is completed, the 
pork must be layed out on boards for three weeks, 
dropping on the pieces what of the mixture may 
remain. At the expiration of three weeks it is fit for 
the smoke-house.” 








Zinc VESSELS Poisonov3.—“8. M.,” asks why 
no notice of zinc milk pans has appeared in the 
American Agricnliurist. She thinks “they are 
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light, ae ccnieatt ae yper than tin, and if not 
punched through by sharp points, they are almost 
everlasting.” ——Answer :—Zine is very easily acted 
upon chemically (that is, corroded or rusted,) and 
the salts formed are poisonous ; a very small quan- 
tity produces vomiting. As these salts are of light 
color and easily dissolved, they are not readily seen. 
Sour milk, fruits, ete., constantly eat off and dis- 
solve portions of the zinc. No substances used for 
human or animal food should be placed in zine 
vessels, or those lined with zinc. 





Pickle the Small Onions for Soldiers. 

From a letter to the American Agriculturist, writ- 
ten by a nurse at onc of the soldiers’ hospitals at 
the South, and from a variety of sources, we learn 
that our soldiers, both in hospitals and in the field, 
have a strong liking for pickled onions. Almost 
every one cultivating a garden has more or less of 
small onions, too small to boil well, but just the 
thing for pickling, and we urge them to save every 
one, and pickle them to be sent in bottles, jars, or 
wide mouthed jugs, to the Sanitary or Christian 
Commissions, or directly to some hospital or camp. 
At our request a good housekeeper communicates 
her method for the readers of the Agriculturist as 
follows: Peel the orfions ; lay them in weak brine 
over night ; scald them in fresh water for five min- 
utes, not to soften them; drain off all the water; 
pour over them hot vinegar previously seasoned 
with a little cloves, mustard, and pepper boiled in. 
The stronger the vinegar, the less spices required 
to keep them. After standing two or three days, 
pour off the vinegar, scald, and return it to the 
onions. They may then be kept in any convenient 
covered vessel. 





Drying Green Corn—Good Method. 


“Housekeeper,” sends to the American Agricul- 
turist her method of preserving green sweet corn, 
which she says is always successful. (We have fora 
long time satisfactorily practised a similar method 
both with sweet corn and the common sorts): 
“ Gather the corn while still soft ; simply scaldit on 
the ears, not boiling it soft; cut it off with a knife; 
spread it on plates, and dry quickly in the sun when 
hot, and by the fire or in an oven, at night, and 
when the sun is not shining warm. It sours quick- 
ly, and therefore needs rapid drying, but too high 
heat spoils it. Keep ina bag inadry place. The 
secret of having it good when cooked, is to soak it 
over night, and boil it well in the same water. It 
is then almost as good, at any time of the year, as 
when first gathered. Add no more water in boiling, 
than will cook away, but avoid the least scorching. 
Any common corn may be treated in the same way, 
but is improved by adding a little sugar when cook- 
ing. Season with salt, and milk and butter boiled 
in, the same as for green peas or beans. Cream is 
still better.” 

et © 2 


“ Higdum.” 





A lady sends to the Agriculturist a recipe for a 
pickle under the above name, which she says is 
much liked by her friends. We published some- 
thing similar, a few years since, but can not recom- 
mend the compound.as a particularly attractive or 
digestible one. It may be pleasing to some, and 
healthful to those who have good teeth to thorough- 
ly masticate the stuff before swallowing it—if they 
will use the said teeth: ‘ Take equal amounts of 
onions, green tomatoes, and of ripe cucumbers from 
whicii the seeds and skins are removed. Chop the 
whole together very fine; sprinkle salt over the 
mass, let it stand over night, and drain off the fluid 
thoroughly through a sieve or colander; pour over 
the mass and mix well with it hot vinegar, previ- 
ously boiled with plenty of mustard, cloves, black 
pepper, and red (Cayenne) pepper. After a few 
days drain off the vinegar, scald, and return it. 
Those who relish sweet oil in salads, add this, after 
the final scalding. Some add wine at the same time.” 





[We should think there is quite enough in a mix- 
ture like the above, without adding the wine.—Ep.] 
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Pickled Green Corn.—A lady corres- 
pondent of the American Agriculturist says she has 
tried various methods for preserving green corn, 
but has always failed to keep it in cans, or in any 
other way than by drying or pickling it. She finds 
that by pickling it in strong vinegar it makes a very 
good winter.and spring relish.——Another corres- 
pondent directs as follows: To one gallon of corn 
cut from the cob, add one pint of salt. This can be 
freshened out by putting it into clear water, letting 
it stand about one hour, changing the water three 
or four times, Cooked in milk, with butter and 
pepper added to suit the-taste, it-forms a palatable 
dish for winter. 

Apple Butter.—“ Mary” of Alliance, O., 
communicates to the Agriculturist the following 
directions for making apple butter: Boil a barrel 
of cider from sweet apples, to one third its origi- 
nal bulk, after having first taken out two pailfuls in 
which to cook the apples. Nicely pare and core 
sweet apples enough to make two bushels of fruit 





reserved for the purpose, until they are a littile 
soft, then pour the whole into the boiled cider, 
while hot, and cook ; stir it until a pulp. Sauce 
thus prepared, will keep good for several years. 
Bird’s Nest Sago Pudding .—Contrib- 
uted to the American Agriculturist, by Mrs. P. J. 8., 
of Litchfield Co., Conn.: Pare and cover enough 
apples to cover the bottom of your pudding dish. 
Soak one cup of sago in as much water as it will 
absorb, and pour it over the apples; bake until the 
apples are cooked soft. If it dries much in cook- 
ing, add water. The dish can be covered to pre- 
yent a hard crust forming. Other fruits ean be 
used instead of apples. Eat with cream, milk and 
sugar, or other sauce made according to the taste. 
BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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A Ghost Story. 


Do any of our young readers ever get frightened when 
sleeping alone in a room, or when going through a wood, 
or a secluded road, or by a grave yard, by imagining that 
they do see or may see aghost? Doubtless many of them 
have had such experiences. The writer had, when a boy, 
and he has never conversed on the subject, with a person 
who had not thus suffered. But he has grown older and 
wiser now, and after studying the subject, is so thorough- 
ly convinced that there has never been areal ghost and 
never will be, that he could sleep as quietly near a ceme- 


tery or in a cave, as if no hobgoblin stories had ever been” 


whispered into childish ears.—We have just read a long 
ghost story of which the following is the substance. A 
man had been fishing all day, and retired to rest at night 
at the house of a friend. He was awakened after midnight 
by a tapping at his window, and saw some white object 
moving about his room. He also plainly heard a curious 
sound * fit,” “fit,” ‘‘ fit.” In his fright, he called for his 
host, who ran in with a light, but was tripped up, and 
his light put out in the fall. Both sprang from the room, 
being tripped several times before reaching the door, and 
they waited for daylight in great terror. Then the mys- 
tery was thus explained. Thé fisherman on going to his 
room had unjointed his rod and carried it with him, for- 
getting to remove the minnow (little fish) used as a bait. 
A large white cat coming in, had snapped at the bait and 
been caught by the hook. She drew the line from the 
reel and wound it around the bed posts and chairs, and in 
striving to get loose made the noise “fit,” ‘ fit,” “fit.” 
The frightened man had heard these sounds and the beat- 
ing of a lilac bush against the window, had seen the 
white ghost (cat), and stumbled over the line. Every 
ghost that has been reported, if investigated at the time, 
would prove tobe as unreal, or real, as the white cat 
caught on a fish-hook. 


Intelligence of Fishes. 


A writer in arecent English work, ‘‘ The Angler Nat- 
uralist,” says: ‘That fish are not so stupid as many 
people suppose, is proved by a little incident which was 
observed at the Zoological Gardens. Insome plate-glass 
tanks were a pike and several perches. These fishes 
took no notice of our entrance, and continued perfectly 
supine, though the keeper walked several times past their 





tanks, as if about to feed them; but when he walked away 
from them toward the cupboard where the net with which 
the baits were caught, was kept, the stolid demeanor of 
the fish, both pike and perch, gave way to the most in- 
tense excitement. They rushed to and fro across their 
enclosures, straining their noses against the g!ass, erect- 
ing their fins, and exhibiting every token of agitation; 
and when the keeper, having taken the net, proceeded 
with it toward the bait tank, the whole shoal fastened their 
eyes upon him, following every movement, and constant- 
ly veering round, as if under magnetic attraction, toward 
whichever part of the room he turned. It was evident 
that these fish knew where the net was kept, that the 
keeper was going to fetch it, and that his doing so wasa 
preliminary to their being fed.” 





Not Quite a Meteor. 


A correspondent of the Agricu/turist communicates the 
following incident, which recently occurred near Chilli- 
cothe, O.—Some boys who were playing in a cornfield, 
were startled by a loud rumbling noise not far from them, 
and on searching for the cause, soon discovered a large 
boulder (rock), which had evidently just arrived from 
parts unknown. One of them applied his bare foot to it, 
when to his great astonishment he found it extremely hot, 
as though it had just been ejected from the crater of some 


' voleano. Then there was, of course, great wonder where 
. fs ; ; » | the strange rock could have come from; some thought it 
when finished. Boil these in the cider which was * ~~ ~ 


had fallen from the sky, as they had read accounts of 
such phenomena; others supposed a volcano might in- 
deed have burst out at no great distance. If the investi- 


: gution had stopped with mere guessing, as has often hap- 
, pened when strange occurrences have been observed, 


the stone would have made quite a noise in the commu- 
nity ; but some persevering youngster continued his ef- 
forts to solve the mystery, and was at last rewarded with 
the true explanation. Some one had been burning brush 
ona steep hill not far distant, and the boulder being set 
free by the fire consuming the sticks which held it in 
place, had come tumbling down to the plain below, and 
thus the meteoric explanation and other startling theo- 
ries were qliickly exploded. 


New Puzzies to be Answered. 

No. 53, Mathematical Problem.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist by John White, Alleghany Co., 
Pa. A farmer bought a circular tract of land at the rate 
of $1 a foot for the diameter. He surrounded it with a 
post and rail fence at $2 a panel, each panel being 12 
feet long, and stocked it with sheep at $2 per head. His 
sheep cost him three times as much as his fence, and he 
had 50 feet square of pasture for every sheep. What did 
the land, fence, and sheep, each cost? \ 





No. 54. Illustrated Rebus.—A truth worth considering. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


Answers to Problems in September Agriculturist page 
281. Jllustrated Rebus, (No. 50).—C on tin ewe din 
dust rib rings C on tent men tea; which, properly ar- 
ranged and read by the sound, reads: Continued industry 
brings contentment. No, 51. Arithmetical Problem.—A 
little study ofthis example shows that the key to its so 
lution is found in the mathematical truth that ** The 
product of the sum and difference of two numbers is 
equal to the difference of their squares.” We leave it 
unanswered for another month, that our young readers 
may attempt to successfully use this key. Several have 
already done so, No. 52. Enigma.—The mystical word 
is Hannah. No. 49. Mathematical Problem.—(August 
No., page 249.) A could do it in 6 days; B, in 3 days, 

The following have sent in correct answers; the num- 
bers indicate the ‘problems, etc., answered by each: 
Henry H. Osgood, 46: (we like to receive new problems, 
accompanied with solutions ;) Orient, 44; M. E. Brother- 
ton, 44; George Elcock, 46; S. A. Dickey, 44; W. W. 
Dickey, 44; “ Little Falls,” 46; J. N. Miller, 44; C. A. 
Kaufman, 44, L. O. Gay, 46; Charles T. Pettit, 48, 
Aaron S. Littleton, 48; James D. McGiffert, 49, 50; 51; 
W. Jones Rodgers, 51; Wat Van Fleet, 51; Charles P, 
Hoffman, 51; W. Marsh, 49; Jolin White, 49. 50, 51, 52; 
D. G. Jones, 49; A. A. Rudolph, 52; C. B. Miller, 49, 50, 
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What is the first thought on looking at this beautiful 
engraving? Is it about the ragged clothing of the 
largest boy? No, certainly ; for his open, pleasant coun- 
tenance, and his respectful salute, made by carrying his 
hand to the place where a hat ought to be, at once make 
you feel “I like that boy.”—Not a thought is given to what 
he wears. His homely garb makes his kindly look and 
polite manner even more noticeable. Good manners are 
better than fine clothing. That is the first lesson of the 
picture.—But there is something more to be noticed. See 
how trustingly the lad’s little sister nestles up to his side, 
and you can also tell by his brother’s face that they are 
on the best of terms. This lad’s politeness, then, is some- 
thing more than appearing pleasant; it springs from a 
loving nature. He has taken no lessons in the parlor, but 
his heart prompts him to kind feelings, which show them- 
selves in looks and actions: that is true politeness. We 
have seen a young man full of smiles and bows for 
young ladies, when in company, but rude and selfish 
toward his sister at home; and there are young ladies, so 
called, that are all sweetness in the parlor, but unfeeling 
in their treatment of their mothers; such might learn a 
good lesson from this poor country lad. Many persons 
who are good at heart might be greatly improved by 
taking more pains to be agreeable, but it is better to be 
good and kind, without appearing so, than to appear so 
without possessing those traits. Politeness may be called 
the oil of societv, which enables persons to easily pass 
along without unpleasant friction, It has made more than 
one man’s fortune. An instance is related of a former 
Governor of one of the Western States. When a boy, he 
was once holding a calf, while his mother was milking 
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the cow. A gentleman approached and said, “‘ Why don’t 
you take off your hat, my little man?” ‘“ SoI will, sir, if 
you will hold the calf,’ replied the boy, respectfully. 
The gentleman was pleased with the quick answer, but 
still more with the pleasant way in which it was spoken. 
He at once became the boy’s friend, helped him to an edu- 
cation, and the boy rose to distinction.——But what are 
these children looking at? Something in the picture 
tells you, and it will be pleasant to study it out. We think 
they have opened the gate for a man on horseback. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Garden—No. 7. 


The season of flowers has nearly past, and if you have 
carefully read and thought about what has been said con- 
cerning them, you will no doubt wish that it might have 
been longer, to study new specimens. But we have not 
yet done with the plants chosen for illustration. After 
the flower comes the fruit, and there is something to be 
learned about this. In general we are accustomed to re- 
gard fruit as something eatable, but correctly speaking, 
it is the ripened pistils of the flower, no matter what its 
character. In other lessons we have tried to show you 
the relation of the different parts of the flower, and you 
have probably observed that they were all subservient to 
the pistils: the floral envelopes—the calyx and corolla— 
though they make up the showy part of the flower, are 
only intended to surround and protect the more impor- 
tant parts. The stamens fulfill their office in furnishing 
pollen to fertilize the ovules contained in the pistil, in or- 
der that they may become seeds. The whole life of the 
plant is directed towards the formation of seeds by which 
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POLITENESS. 


to continue its kind, and as the seeds are contained in the 
ripened pistil, it will be seen that it is the most important 
part of the flower. After the ovules are fertilized, the 
petals, stamens, and sometimes the calyx, fall away, and 
the pistil continues to grow, to accommodate the rapidly- 
increasing seeds. When the pistil and the enclosed seeds 
are ripe, they together form the fruit. The fruit presents 
a great many different forms, and the pistils frequently 
become very much changed from what we have known 
them in the flower. It was stated in the last lesson that 
the Pea had one of the simplest forms of pistil. Garden 
peas are generally gone by this time, but you will find 
some pods still on the Sweet Pea. The pea-pod is the 
fruit of the pea: that is, it is the matured pistil. The 
change which has taken place is mainly one of size. The 
little flat green pistil has very much enlarged, and the 
minute ovules it contained, which were smaller than a 
pin’s head, have become full-sized peas. You will recol- 
lect it was stated that all the parts of the flower were 
to be looked upon as leaves modified to serve a particular 
purpose, and you had no difficulty in understanding that 
this might be the case with parts of the calyx and co- 
rolla: with the other parts of the flower it is perhaps 
more difficult to make you see this. Still the botanist 
looks upon the pistil as a modified leaf, or leaves, and he 
thinks that you can have no difficulty in imagining a pea- 
pod as a leaf folded together and bearing the peas on the 
part where the edges of the leaves meet. Imiugine the 


edges of the leaves turned in a little, and you will see 
that they form a place to which the ovules are attached. 
This portion is called the placenta, and is a mere line in 
the pea, but it is much more conspicuous in other fruits. 
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The pistil of the pea, in ripening to become the fruit, 
undergoes but little change except that of size. The 
style withers away and the ovary grows on to form the 
fruit, which in this case is a pod. The ovary when ripe 
is called the pericarp (meaning around the fruit,) and this 
in the pea remains thin and leaf-like. The fruit of the 





Fig. 34.—HALF OF A PEA POD. 


Morning Glory is unlike that of the pea in several re- 
spects. The pistil of the Morning Glory is a compound 
one and we have a compound fruit. If we cut across 
the fruit before it is quite ripe we find that there are three 
divisions separating it into three compartments or cells, 
and each of the cells contains two large seeds.—When 
the fruit is quite ripe the pericarp becomes dry and paper 
like and comes apart in three pieces to allow the seeds to 
fallout. The fruit of the Tomato looks very unlike that 
of the Morning Glory, but upon cut- 
ting it open we shall find that it is not 
so very different. For this examina- 
tion itis necessary to select a round- 
ish and rather small Tomato, as by 
high cultivation the fruit has become 
monstrous and very much changed 
from its natural condition, which is to 
have two or three cells. The round, 
smooth, and regularly shaped Toma- 
to will, when cut open crosswise, generally present the 
appearance represented in the figure given below. You 
will notice that in ripening the pericarp has become very 
much changed, instead of being dry and thin, as in the 
Pea and Morning Glory, it has become thick and pulpy. 
You will generally find three divisions showing that the 
ovary was three celled. The placentais very large—the 
white portion in the engraving—and bears a great number 
of seeds distributed all over its surface. Each seed is 





Fig. 35.—MoRNING 
GLORY FRUIT. 





Fig. 36.—ToMATO CUT OPEN. 


surrounded by an abundant pulp. Pulpy fruits like the 
Tomato are called berries. The Melon when cut open 
shows you three placentas to which the seeds are attached, 
but they are not united in the centre, asin the Tomato. 





Origin of the Name, ** Canada.” 


A book printed in London, in 1698, written by L. Hen- 
nepin, and entitled, *‘ A New Discovery of a Country 
Greater than Europe,” gives the following explanation 
of the name “ Canada.” ‘The Spaniards were the first 
who discovered this country ; but at their arrival, having 
found nothing considerable in it, they abandoned it, and 
called it ‘Il Capa di Nada;? that is, a Cape of nothing; 
hence by corruption sprung the word Canada, which we 
use in all our maps.” More recent explorers and settlers 
have discovered that the name was very far from expres- 
sing the truth. 


Indian Fun—A Snake Story. 


The following occurrence was related by Col. Edward 
Raymond, one of the earliest settlers near Lake Cham- 
plain, N. Y. He was on the lake in acanoe with an 
Indian named Big Bear, whom he had employed to row 
him to a distant point. In their course they passed near 
a sloping ledge of rocks where lay a large number of rat- 
tle snakes asleep in the sun. The Indian looked at the 
Col., and inquired, “‘Raymun love fun?” “ Yes,” was 
the reply. ‘ Well, then, Raymun have fun; mind Indian 
and hole a glum” (keep still). So he rowed silently to 
the shore, cut a crotched stick of hazel, and carefully 
placed the crotch astride the neck of a serpent that lay 
asleep close by the water’s edge.* “‘ Take um now Ray- 
mun ; hole fass.” The Col. then took hold of the stick, 
keeping the serpent down, while Big Bear tied up a little 
sack of powder witha slow match attached to it. He 





made this fast to the snake's tail, lighted the match, 
and gave the order * Let um go,” at the same time push- 
ing the canoe, away from the shore. The snake being 
liberated, crawled away to his den. Big Bear immediate- 
ly stood up and clapped his hands, making.as loud a noise 
as possible, which roused the snakes, and they, too, quick- 
ly disappeared. ‘‘Now look Raymun, now look, see fun,” 
said he, and in about a minute the powder exploded, 
when there was fun alive, for the men, though not for the 
reptiles. The snakes in hundreds covered the rocks, all 
hissing, rattling, twining, twirling, and jumping, in every 
way imaginable. Col. Raymond burst into a loud laugh, 
but the Indian, true to his nature, maintained the utmost 
gravity, though doubtless he inwardly enjoyed the sport 
quite as well as his friend. 


Curious Letter. 


Anold German work contains the following curious let- 
ter from the manager of a traveling theatrical company, 
to his business agent: ‘We have arrived here safe, 
after a long and troublesome journey, the ordered goods 
have arrived in good order. The messenger has brought 
us, snow and hail, in good order, the storm came one day 
later. Iam sorry to say that the thunder bursted up and 
the lightning we had to patch up also. The ocean and 
rivers, I wish you to send by canal as the freight is cheap- 
er, and do not forget to send us new clouds, and anew 
sun. But the most important thing we want is a Bay, as 
ours has been burnt. Then we want a few yards of for- 
ests, and at least twenty yards of clear air. Roll them 
all up, and send them immediately.” These terms refer- 
ed to the different parts of the scenery on the stage. 





A Modest Request—A Capital Story. 


It is related of President Lincoln, that recently a farm- 
er applied to him to secure his assistance in collecting a 
bill against the government, for damages done by troops 
passing through his premises. The President referred 
him to the proper officer, whose duty it was to attend to 
such matters. But the man was anxious that Mr. Lincoln 
should examine the case personally, and give an order to 
have it settled. ‘“*‘ Then,” said he, “they will attend to it 
at once ; otherwise I may have to wait a long time.” 
“But I have no leisure to look after such things,” said 
the President. ‘It won't take but a few minutes,” urged 
the man. “ You remind me of what occurred to a friend 
of mine on the Mississippi river,” said the President. 
“He was Captain of a steamboat, and when passing 
through the rapids, he always took the wheel, and steered 
the boat himself. One day when he was in the most diffi- 
cult part of the stream, a boy came blubbering up to him 
crying, ‘Captain, Captain !"—‘ Well, what do you want ?” 
‘Oh! do stop the boat, [’ve lost my apple overboard!” 
The farmer saw the point of the story, and wisely con- 
cluded to collect his bill in the usual routine manner, 


Taking it Coolly. 


A not very skillful mason was employed to build an 
oven, which he completed in* his usual style. The first 
time it was used, the whole structure tumbled into ruins, 
and the owner having found the mason, the following 
conversation occurred: ‘Ihave some news for you.” 
“Ah! What is it.” “The oven you built for me has 
fallen down.” “O that is nothing new—if it had fallen 
up that would have been news indeed.” In spite of his 
vexation, the owner had to laugh at the mason’s coolness, 
and left him, to seek a good workman to rebuild the oven. 








A large number of Boys and Girls 
have in past years secured various articles from our 
premium list. Young persons are often the most suc- 
cessful canvassers. We have in mind a boy who secured 
a sewing machine for his mother; another who got a 
wringing machine for his mother ; and a school which 
recently obtained a melodeon for their Room, in the same 
way, for everybody was ready to help them. A liberal 
hearted gentleman paid the freight for them. These are 
only examples of what has been done, and may be done 
again. 





A Curious Sien.—A correspondent writes to the Ag- 
riculturist: ‘In Yreka, the county town of Siskiyou 
County (one of the northern counties of California, and 
on the Oregon line) the following sign hangs with glaring 
letters in front of a baker’s establishment, viz.: ‘S. Gil- 
lig’s, Yreka Bakery.’” At first sight this presents noth- 
ing remarkable, but upon examination it will be seen that 
the letters if read backwards, form exactly the same sign. 
such a coincidence is extremely rare. 





A Crooxep Company.—A Hibernian sergeant was 
drilling an awkward squad of volunteers, and spite of all 
his efforts, failed to bring them into a straight line. At 
last, out of all patience he cried out, “Oh! what a bent 
row; just come out lads and look at yourselves.” 





PREMIUMS for 1864. 


Or Pay to Voluntary Agents who attend to 
Collecting and forwarding Clubs of Subscribers 
to the American Agriculturist. 
(Premiums open to all—No Competition.) 


Owing to the greatly increased cost of everything con- 
nected with publishing, and our determination not to raise 
the subscription price, and not to diminish the intrinsic 
value of the paper, but rather to improve it, we had ex- 
pected to give no premiums hereafter, excepting the 
Great Strawberry which will be a premium to every sub- 
scriber, and ought to be enough to secure as many sub- 
scribers as could be desired. But the previous plan has 
worked well, and many of those who have obtained pre- 
miums hitherto, express a strong desire to have an oppor- 
tunity to get some of the higher premium articles. After 
looking the ground all over, and making a careful esti- 
mate, we have decided to offer one general list, as named 
below. Any one desiring to do so, can go to work at 
once, and perhaps this very month get names enough for 
a good premium, All names sent in now, get the great 
strawberry plants and the two extra numbers. Note that 
five cents extra are needed when the “ Agriculturist 
Strawberry” plants are desired, if to go by mail. This 
will, of course, be paid by the subscribers themselves. 


The names (with money for each,) can be sent in as fast 
as gathered, so that the subscribers can begin to receive 
their papers. The premium will be paid to any one as 
soon as his list is completed. But, let it be distinctly 
noted, we can reckon for premiums Y those names 
which are marked as for Premiums, wh@n they are sent in. 
Hereafter all the separate names thus sent and marked 
as for premiums, will be at once numbered ina special 
book, with the name of the sender, so that we can immedi- 
ately turn to any canvassev’s list, and see when it is full. 


Premium clubs need not necessarily be all at one Post- 
Office. Each list ought to contain a fair proportion of 
new names, for it is tobring the paper before new sub- 
scribers, that the premiums are in part intended, 


N. B.—Every article offered, is a good one—nothing 
second-hand or of poor make, or quality, or kind. We 
intend in all cases to deal fairly with every one, and 
esteem as special friends those who labor to promote the 
interests and circulation of this journal. 


This list may perhaps be altered or amended from time 
to time, if circumstances or change of prices, etc., require, 
but all names sent in during any month, will be reckoned 
at the premium rates announced for that month. 


ga Canvassers need not choose any particular pre- 
mium until they get allthe names they can. To avoid 
confusion, please send in the exact amount with each list 
of names. In special cases, the whole sum fora premium 
list may be forwarded, and the premium be received at 
once—the names to be sent in afterward. 


No chargeis made for packing or boxing any of the ar 
ticles in this Premium List. The books and the Premi- 
ums K,to S, inclusive, are DELIVERED to any part of the 
United States and Territories, free of allcharges. The 
other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each. ga-Every article 
ts new and of the very best make. 






Fa wk 82 
Table of Premiums for 1864, £7 ||"5 |35 
g° lige \ge 
Names of Premium Articles, E & P= o> 
p paar a a ty NR 

—American Cyclopedia pleton’s New). 130 
B—Best Fam y bi any WwW rhs er.. . a 00 |} 19 * 
C—Nonpareil Washing Machine......... -$16 00|| 40} 90 
D—Sewing Machine, heeler & Wilson)... 5 00/} 98 | 195 
os Machine, (Wilcox & Gibbs) ... 00}} 82 | 185 
F—Woodruff’s Mercurial Barometer......... - $8 00/] 20) 63 
G—W oodruff’s ene Barometer......... 12 00|| 30) 94 
H—The Aquarius. ..........ceccesseceeeee’ -...- $10 00)) 25) 67 
I— Five Octave Melodeon (best)... sded 00 || 170 | 340 
J—Four Octave Melodeon (best)............. 55 00 || 120 | 234 
£— Seven beck Velsmes AgriceXrutet, re 23) 64 
Six 23) 58 
M—Five do do bs 20|| 22; 49 
N—Four do do do 96|| 19} 42 
O—Three do do do 72|| 16) 88 
_ — do $e do 48}, 18) 2 
9-9. do "do 24 ..| 18 
It—Jacob's Portfolio Paper File... SOlle .. | 17 
S—Osborn & Hodgkinson’s Painis-... 50); ..| 17 
T—Premium Cylinder Plow... 00|| 3) 3B 
U—Eagle Plow No. ne Ea 25|| 30; 69 
V—Hay and Straw C oe 00} 28) & 
W_Steel- tooth Cultivator 4 Gost). de eee 50) 2) 5S 
X—Family Lard and Wine Press............. 7 00 f 2) St 








Descriptive Notes on the Premiums. 


* Books.--Any person sending in 20 or more subscribers, 
may select from our book list (page 317) to the amount 
of 10 cents for each name sent in at the club price of 80 
cents, or to the amount of 30 cents for each name at $1. 
(No books sent forless than 20 names). The premium 
books will be delivered anywhere in the United States, 
or to the border of the British Provinces, free of all 
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cost, by mail or express. Many Farmers’ Clubs have, 
by means of this premium, obtained a good library. 


A—Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia.— 
This magnificent work is now completed, and ready for im- 
mediate delivery. It consists of 16 heavy volumes, averaging 
800 large two column pages, or in the whole work, 12,804 
pages! (The books fill up over a yard of shelf-room.) Jt ie 
in reality a complete library of itself, embracing full infor- 
mation upon every topic of human knowledge, alphabeti- 
cally arranged for convenient reference. The subjects dis- 
cussed number over twenty-five thousand! Itis hardly pos- 
sible to name anything upon which pretty full information 
may not be readily found in the Cyclopedia. Many who can 
not purchase the work may be able to obtain it through our 
Premium offer, It is worth a year's effort in raising subscri- 

ar. though not a few may make up aclub of 130 names in a 
rief time. , 


B-—Best Clothes-Wringers.—This is a most excel- 
lent Household Implement, which should be in every family. 
It can be set upon any form of tub, and by turning with the 
right hand and picking up the garments with the left, they 
are pressed rapidly and easily between two elastic rollers, 
and drop out into a basket quite as free from water as they 
can be wrung by the hardest twisting by hand. Every lady 
knows that hand wringing is really harder upon the arms 
and shoulders than even the washing; while the twisting 
stretches the fibers with lever power, and hastens the wear- 
ing out, All this is avoided by the Wringer, which is in 
truth a strength-saver, and a clothes-saver. We have had 
one of the first imperfectly made instruments in weekly 
use for nearly four years, and itisas good as ever, while it 
has paid for itself many times over, A child can with this 
readily wring out atub full of clothes. Our Premium Wring- 
ers are of the family size, and of the best manufacture, and 
are provided with cogs, and with springs, so that they will 
wring equally well any article from a blanket to a baby’s 
stocking. The Wringer weighs only 15 lbs., occupies but a 
small space, and can be carried by hand, or sent by express, 
or as freight coe point, and is ready for instant use on 
removing the li, packing box. 


C—Nonpareil Washing Machine.—The best 
recommendation we can give of this, is, that while we have 
tried fifteen or twenty kinds, this is the only one that our 
“help” continue to use without being required to do so, It 
acts somewhat like the old “fulling mill; the clothes are 
put into the hot water, and beat by two pounders which con- 
stantly turn them over, The beaters are moved alternately 
by a crank, provided with balance wheel which adjusts the 
force required so as to make the turning easy. Take it all 
in all, the Nonpareil is the best Washing Machine we have 
found, If we could find a better one, we should put it in our 
list, for anything that helps to reduce the hard work of 
washing day, isa godsend. The machine can go as freight, 
or by-express to any part of the country, and we believe 
will give better satisfaction than any other yet brought out, 


D-E-Sewing Machines.—We need not enlarge 
upon the benefits of Sewing Machines, They are doing more 
than all else to save the lives and health of females. It is 
no exaggeration to say that a woman can ina day do ten 
times as much ordinary sewing with a machine, as she can 
do by hand. We know many ladies who formerly employed 
a seamstress several weeks every year, but who now do all 
their family sewing, with less confinement and wear than 
when the common needle was their only resort, The inter- 
est on a fifty dollar Machine is only $3 to $4 a year, which 
is a small consideration compared to its advantages. Five 
hundred families ought to be supplied through our pre- 
mium list this year. At least 80 to 100 copies of the Agri- 
culturist ought to be taken in every town, and would be if 
some enterprising man or woman would go round and gath- 
er them. Two or three ladies might join their efforts, and 
get a machine for use between them. We offer two kinds of 
Machines, both varieties of which we have had in use for 
several years, and with great satisfaction. They are both 
supplied with the Hemmer, and are sent out with full in- 
structions for use—The Wheeler & Wilson Ma- 
chine, we have used during five years, and can bear fall 
testimony in its favor. More of these machines are sold and 
used, we believe, than of all the other good kinds together, 
which isa strong proof of the satisfaction they give-——This 
sews with a double thread, both sides of the fabric showing 
- the same stitch———The Wilcox & Gibbs Machine, 
we have used for over three years, and for most kinds of 
sewing it is excellent. It is very simple in its operation and 
can be worked by those who have the smallest amount of 
mechanical skill. It can be used for most kinds of sewing, 
and may well be adopted generally, at least where the higher 
priced machines can not be afforded. We know many who 
prefer this to any other.—For every kindof sewing, especi- 
ally where the same stitch is required on both sides, we 
prefer the Wheeler & Wilson. 


F—G—Woodruff Mercurial Barometer.—This 
is conceded to be the best and cheapest instrument for gen- 
eral use, which is now offered to the public. The peculiar 
form of mercury cup invented by Mr. Woodruff, renders the 
instrument far more portable than any thing previously made, 
The sqfe delivery of every instrument given by us as a pre- 
mium, is warranted by the manufacturer (Charles Wilder, 
Peterboro, N. H.), when to be sent within 1,500 miles, The 
instruments are beautifully made, are about 3 feet long, and 
are sent direct from the factory, with no expense save the 
express charges which vary from 50 cts. to $156, according 
to the distance. We offer two forms which differ mainly in 
the style of case, both being supplied with Thermometer and 

Vernier. The $12 form is of course more ornamental, and 
the more desirable instrument, though either of them is high- 
ly valuable. A barometer is to farmers or others on land, 
what it is to sailors at sea—an indicator of the weather 
to be looked for. There are many times every year when 
the indications of the barometer in regard to the weather, 
will often be of more value than its whole price, while the 
interest on its cost would be leas than half a dollar a year. 


The habit of observation, and of scientific study culti- 
vated in a family of children where a Barometer is used, is 
@ valuable consideration. . 


H—The Aquarius.—This is an excellent little porta- 
ble force-pump, useful in many ways. One can take this in- 
strument in his hand with a pail of water, and throw a con- 
siderable stream to any point where a fire may be breaking 
out, and do more to quench it, than he could with adozen 
pailfulls dashed on, even if the fire could be reached. We 
have thrown water from the ground up against the third 
story windows of a house. The Aquarius is very useful for 
watering gardens, for washing windows, carriages, etc., etc, 
It is provided with rubber suction pipe, to draw water from 
a pail, tub or bucket, and an ejection pipe having both a noz- 
zle for throwing a stream, and a rose or sprinkler, It 
has also an air chamber for giving a constant stream. Itisa 
handy instrument, for every household, aside from its benefit 
asa fire engine with which many an incipient fire has been 
subdued, 


I—J—Mcelodeons.—None need to be told of the pleas- 
ure given by a good Melodeon in a household, or of its util- 
ity in the Week Day and Sabbath School Room, and the 
Church, “ Music hath charms to soothe even a savage breast,” 
and we hesitate not to say that a benign influence is exerted 
upon every house and school room where a Melodeon or 
other good musical instrument is found.—We offer two sizes 
in our ,list above, and those of a different price may be se- 
lected for a proportionate number of subscribers, (For 
sizes, style, prices, etc., send a stamp to George A. Prince & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and get one of their illustrated descrip- 
tive Catalogues, which will be sent free). We have used one 
of these Melodeons during four years past, and it continues 
to give the highest satisfaction. It has not been tuned or 
otherwise repaired in all that time. The premium instru- 
ments will be shipped direct from the manufacturers at Buf 
falo, ready boxed, They can go by railroad, steamboat, ex- 
press or otherwise, as desired by the recipient. ga It will 
be an easy matter for Churches, and both Week Day and 
Sunday Schools to unite their efforts and secure an instru- 
ment forthe public use.—Many have doneso already. 


K—Q—Seven Volumes of the Agriculturist.— 
Here is a whole Agricultural, Horticultural, and Househola 
Library, embracing also a large amount of interesting read- 
ing for Children and Youth, and thousands of instructive 
and pleasing engravings. Each volume contains more 
printed matter than half a dozen dollar books of the usual 
size. There are in each volume from one to two thousand 
articles and condensed items, among which every reader 
will find something useful to himself and family. We send 
them post-paid (as in the above table,) innew clean numbers, 
printed from stereotype plates as needed. The last number 
of each volume contains an index to the whole volume. 
(Any person preferring them bound, can receive them in this 
form, neatly done, at an expense of 65 cents per volume, for 
the cost of binding, and extra postage required when mailed 
in this form—or if called for at the office, or sent by express, 
or otherwise, if not to be pre-paid, at a cost of only 25 cents 
per volume.) Let every one selecting this premium be sure 
to name what volumes are desired, or how many of each, as 
duplicates of any number can be chosen if preferred.—We 
can only supply from volume 16 to volume 22 inclusive, The 
previous volumes are not stereotyped, 


R-Best File for the Agriculturist.—Jacob's 
Portfolio file, made just to fit the Agriculturist, with the name 
of the paper gilded on, is exceedingly convenient. It is a 
neatly embossed or stamped cover, made so that each suc- 
cessive number of the paper can be inserted in a minute, 
when itis strongly heldin. The numbers thus fastened togeth- 
er are asconvenient as a bound book. When one volume is 
completed, it can be removed and stitched together, and the 
numbers of a new volume be inserted, A single cover will 
answer for a dozen or twenty successive years. It is with- 
out doubt the most perfect paper file yet made. It is sent 
post-paid, as above. 


S—Water Color Paints.—Those offered (Osborne 
& Hodgkinson’s) are the best of American Manufacture, and 
though not so fine for artist's work, as some of the imported 
(which now sell at six times the price), they answer very 
well for common sketching, particularly by children and 
beginners. They are especially useful to children, as their 
use tends to develop a taste for form and color, and skill in 
the use of the pencil. We send them post-paid, in‘'a neat 
mahogany case containing 24 small cakes of assorted col- 
ors, with brushes, etc. . 


T—U—Premium Plows.—The two named in the 
table above (Cylinder and Hagle No. 20,) are two of the best 
farm plows in use, and will doubtless give ample satisfaction 
to any one securing them as premiums. We have not space 
fora particular description. The Eagle Plow is well-known. 
The working of the Cylinder Plow, and other items concern- 
ing it are described on page 136 of Volume XX, (May 1861). 


V-—-W-Hay and Straw Cutters—Steel-tooth=- 
ed Cualtivators.—These implements are of first import- 
ance to all farmers, some of whom may find it most conye- 
nient to secure them through our premium list. We send 
the best implements we know of at the prices named. 


X-—Family Lard and Wine Press.—This is a 
very convenient Household implement for pressing out lard 
or tallow, the juices of Grapes, Currants, Berries, etc. 


Other Premiums.—We have on trial several other 
articles, and expected to offer more of them this*month—bnut 
those most carefully experimented with, did not prove good 
|. enough to be strongly commended. Other new articles are 
on trial—some of which may be offered next month. A new 
Apple Parer was decided upon, but we can not yet get the 
promise of a supply. Any future premium articles will be 
offered on similar terms to those in the table above, these 
terms being the most favorable possible.—We still solicit 
further suggestions from subscribers in regard to what 





would be most desired in the Premium List. 





The Markets. 


_—o- 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, Friday Morning, Sept. 15, 1863. 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
25 days this m’th 335,000 1,734,000 2,019,000 48,250 62.000 491,000 
26 days /ast m’th 350,000 2,361,000 2,619,000 102,500 37,000 974,000 
SALEs, Flour. Wheat, Corn. * Rye. Barley, 
25 days this month, 397,000 2,675,000 2.518.000 64,500 7,000 
26 days /ast month, 303,000 2,584,000 2,197,000 81,000 —— 
2. Comparison with same time last year. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oate, 


25 days 1863.. ..835,000 1,731.000 2,019,000 48.250 62,000 491,000 
26 days 1862.....421,000 4,478,000 2,541,000 91,000 48,000 910,000 


SALES, Flour. .Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
25 days 1863 . 897,000 2,675,000 2,513,000 64,500 7,000 
26 days 1862 513,000 5,482,000 3,065,000 104,500 _—_ 





3. ‘Exports from New-York, Jan. 1, to Sept. 16. 


Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Oats. 

Bbis. Bush. Bush, Bush. Bush. 
11,700,100 = 7,292, 761 409,157 116,029 
15,393,811 8,640,113 1,031,646 66,537 





Exports of Breadstuffs from the United States to 


4, 


Great Britain and Ireland, each of \7 years, ending Sep. 1: 





Fl Wheat, bush. Corn, bush, 
A 1 23,167,190 10,334 356 
186 2 25,754,709 1 

25,553,370 


713559;584 
574,757 


4 





17,157,659 
110,315,958 








"123,098,318 


Be Exports from the United States to the Continent of 

Europe, for nine years, each ending Sept.1:° 

Wheat, bus. Corn, bus. Rye, bus, 
2,3 3,314 68,957 535,205 





MC iibestdonka M4. 5 
1862... ...20....626,072 : $22,073 1,612,926 
‘eee 142,129 101,145 347,258 
< 18,100 
2,875,653 216,162 
2,610,079 1,975,179 
972 808,428 35,569 





old, 
Y6,530,290 1,088,002. “4,636,398 








6. Exports from Canada to Great Britain and Ireland, 
via St. Lawrence R.,in each of years, ending Sept. 1: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
1863.......687,986 5,722,377 1,578,458 9,024 
1862.......617,308 6,376,905 2,016,040 —— —— 780,756 


To Receipts of Breadstuffs at the head of tide water at 
Albany, by the Erie and other New-York Canals, from 
the Commencement of Navigation, May 1st, to and includ- 
ing Sept. 9th, in the years indicated. 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
BOBL. oc0sd 661,100 13,340,000 11,153,000 448,000 206,000 38,115,800 
1862......886,206 16,282,800 11,721,500 531,200 381,100 2,509,400 


We present above a series of tables prepared expressly 
for the American Agriculturist, which give, in a very con- 
densed and convenient form for study and reference, the 
various transactions in Breadstuffs, not only during the 
past month but for a series of years past. The figures 
are compiled from an immense number of records, partly 
from official sources and partly gathered by ourselves. 
These figures are believed to be very reliable, as no la- 
bor or care has been spared to make them perfect. The 
tables tell their own story so plainly that there is little 
necessity for explanatory remarks.—Table 1 shows 
that, excepting in barley, the Receipts at this Port have 
been less than during the previous month—oats falling oft 
one half. The Sales of Wheat, Flour and Corn have 
been large.—Tabie 2 shows a similar falling off in re- 
ceipts when comparison is made with the same time last 
year ; the falling off in wheat and oats has been very. 
marked. The smaller Receipt is noteworthy.—The Ex- 
ports (table 3,) are also considerably less this year than 
last.—Tables 4 and § show that while the exports for 
the grain year, ending Sept. 1, were somewhat less than 
for two years previous, yet they were much iarger than 
in any year between 1847 and 1861. This enormous ex- 
port of our breadstuffs during each of the past three 
years (tables 4 and 5), have had a very benign effect 
upon the finances of our country. Every bushel of wheat 
or grain exported has saved the export of its value in 
gold, and has in reality added so much to our aggregate 
national resources. Wecan hardly hope for the con- 
tinuance of so favorable a state of things during the next 
ten or twelve months, as our advices from abroad show 
positively that the foreign harvest has been very good, 
and less of our breadstuffs will therefore be needed. 
Still, Great Britain never produces enough to supply the 
home consumption, and as we can furnish breadstuffs 
cheaper .than any other country, there will doubtless 
continue to be fair shipments. of our surplus, which is 
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considerable, as we have old stocks of wheat on hand, 
and the past harvest was fully an average one. We had 
reports of serious disaster to the growing corn by frost, on 
the closing nights of August, but later accounts show that 
though the injury was considerable, it was far less exten- 
sive than the first newspaper reports indicated. The 
drouth still prevailing in some sections will further re- 
duce the yield, yet on the whole there will be a fair crop 
of corn—perhaps nearly an average one, taking the whole 
country together, if no further casualty occurs. With 
the remaining stock in the country from last year’s crop, 
there is not the least danger of a scarcity.... The 
Breadstuff markets in this city were less freely supplied 
and were quiet during most of the past month,—prices 
fluctuating frenuently. Recently rather more favorable 
market news from Europe, and arise in Gold and Ster- 
ling Exchange, encouraged export buyers, and heavier 
purchases have been made, the market closing buoy- 
antly....Cotton has been in fair demand,—falling off in 
price early in the month, but closing at rising rates. 
The stock here on the Ist inst. was only about 15,000 
bales ....Provisions have been quite plenty, and prices 
have been unsettled. The demand has not been very ac- 
tive.... Tobacco has been more sought after, owing to 
the frost reports, and has been held with more firmness. 
....- Wool has been in brisk request, particularly within 
the past ten days, chiefly for manufacturing purposes, 
especially army cloth-contractors having made very 
heavy purchases. Prices are firmer and advancing.... 
Hay, Hops, and Seeds have been in more demand....In 
most other agricultural products, transactions have been 
moderate. The annexed table will show the changes in 
prices, since our last, and also the closing quotations, 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


August 19. Sept. 17. 

















Frovr—Super to Extra State $3 85 @525 $400 @545 
Superfine Western............. 385 @435 4 00 @ 445 
Extra Western.... 450 @860 440 @ 8 50 
Extra Genesee.. we 530 @700 550 @73 
Super. to Extra Southern.... 525 @87 510 @8 50 
Ryr Ftour—Fine and Super. 340 @525 350 @5 30 
Oe arene 9 @430 400 @450 
Wueat—All kinds of White... 1274@145 128 @ 150 
All kinds of Red............+++ 8 @130 85 @129 
Corn—Yellow, ...... nk 6 @ 3 7 @ 
re 6 @ 68 7% @ TW 
OatTs—Western........ ° 5 @ 61 6 @ % 
NS cas cia daw vo necceaes 2 @ 6 67 @ 7 
Re Per ner 80 @ 80 @_ 90 
ee wa Nominal. 1 25 
BEaNs— per bushel........... 3 35 150 @8 00 
CoTrron—Middlings, per Ib.... 67 @ 67% 68 @ 69 
Hops, crop of 1862, per Ib..... 15 @ 2 16 @ 8B 
FeatTuers, Live Geese, p. 1b.. 48 @ 53 48 @ 50 
SEED—Clover, per Ib er i4@ 8 9 @ 10 
Timothy, per bushel 18i4@225 240 @2%5 
Fax, per bushel....... 210 @240 22% @255 
SvueaR—Brown, per Ib. - 9@ 13 94@ 134 
MoLassEs,New-Orleans, p.gl. 85 @ 45 8i%@ 53 


CoFFEE, Rio, per 1b..........+ : 
Tospacco—Kentucky,&c,p.1b.. 9 @ 2% 0@ 2% 
Seed Leaf, per Ib..........+..+6 bh 45 b 4: 
Woo.t—Domestic fleece, p. lb.. 0 @ G 60 @ % 










Domestic, pulled, per.tb...... - SBYe@ TF 60 @ % 
Wool, California, unwashed.. 25 DM 50 23 @ 50 
TALLOW, POT ID... oc .ccvccsese 10K%@ 10% 104%@_ 10% 
OIL CAKE, per tun....... eevee 88.50 @44 00 38 00 @44 00 
PorK—Mess, per bDI........... 138 25 @13 37 18 624@13 75 
Prime. per bbl... .....-+s00- -- 1050 @10 75 (1050 @10 %5 
BEEF—Plain mess..........-. 1000 @12 25 °1050 @13 50 
LARD, in bbis., perib ........ 94@ 10% 10 @ 10% 
BuTrer—Western, per lb..... 14 @ lig Lb @ 19 
State, per Id...........0.-000e 16 @ BW 16 @ 23 
CHEESE, ......cscccsccece S60, s00 8 @ 11% 9@ 122 
Broom Corn—ver B....... ae 8 @ 10 8 @ 10 
Eees—Fresh, per dozen 144 @ 16 17 @ 21 
PovuLTRyY—Fowls, per lv. 16 G 18 144 @ 16 
Ducks, per pair.... 100 @1%5 50 @ % 
Geese, each ..... 100 @150 is @150 
Turkeys, per Ib.........- ising 18 @ 2 145 @ 19 
PoraTors—Dykman, p. bbl.. 150 @200 1 25 @ 1 55 
Mercers, per Dbl.......---.-6. 17 @20 17) @223 
Buckeyes per bbl. as 123 @1 37 
Sweet Delaware per b oe 650 400 @42% 
Jersey Sweet per bbl..... .... - $50 @3 75 
TuRNIPS—Ruta baga, perbbl125 @150 200 @2% 
Ontons, Red & Yellow p.bbl. 3 50 2 50 
CaBBAGES, per 100............ 4 @600 1000 @12 00 
DRieD APPLES, per Ib....... 5@ 7 4@ 7 
DRIED PEACHES, per Ib....... 5 @.= 16 4@ 16 
PEacuHES, choice per basket... 150 @175 200 @250 
Peaches, common perbasket. 7% @12 100 @150 
APPLES, choice, per bbl...... 250 @350 250 @30 
Apples, common, per bbl..... 125 @ 2 00 7 @150 
Pears, Bartlett, per bbl...... 1000 @15 00 10 00 @15 00 
Pears, common, per bDI..... . 17% @50 800 @500 
PuMPKINS, Cheese, per 100... 800 @1200 700 @10 00 
TOMATOES, per bushel. bir 0 @ , 4 e } = 
8HES, Marrow, per oe 
Squa Pp 33 Sie 


Pius, per bushel....... 


ecseee 


N. W. Live Stock Markets.—The Cattle 
markets have been abundantly supplied with animals 
during the past month, the average being 5,669 per week. 
At the first market after our last report, with 4,657 offered 
for the week, prices advanced 3c., and the stock sold off 
rapidly. The following week there were 5,820 on sale, 
and prices fell off 3{c. ; cattle about all sold. At the next 
market 5,194 cattle were offered, and all found pur- 
chasers at nearly 3c. advance. The week ending Sept. 
15th brought the Jargest number of cattle ever seen in 
New-York and vicinity,‘for a single week. They footed 
up over 7,000 head, and nearly all found purchasers, 
though prices were 3¥c. lower than at the previous 
market. A small number of the best catile brought Ilc. 
per lb. for the estimated dressed weight; good steers, 
9¥c.(@10c. ; common cattle, 7}¢c.@84c. ; and some very 
poor steers, dry cows, etc., sent in on account of the dry 





pastures, went at 6c.(@64. Average of all sales about 9%c. 


Miileh Cows.—About 100 per week are now 
offered at the regular yards. The demand is not brisk; 
commen to good fresh milkers sell at $30 to $40 each; 
first class $45 to $50; fancy animals, at higher figures. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts have aver- 
aged 15,890 per week for a month past, which is a great 
increase over the previous month. They have been sell- 
ing well, and just now there is a large demand for store 
sheep to winter over. Good fat sheep are worth, for 
butchering, 5c. per lb., live weight ; common sheep, 4}4c. 
Lambs are abundant, and sell slowly at $234 to $334 each. 


Live Hlogs—Are in pretty good demand, 
at 534@5%c. per lb., live weight., for corn-fed; and 5c. 
@53zc. for distillery hogs. Receipts average 9,506 per 
week for a month past. 


The Weather—For a month past has been 
hot and very dry. From Aug. 17th, to Sept. 18, less than 
one inch of water fell, all told, the most of this inch on 
the night of Aug. 29th. Pastures and meadows are dry- 
ing up, and the buckwheat crop will doubtless be short. 
Early sown winter grain will hardly vegetate until we 
have rain. Our daily notes, condensed, read: August 19, 
to 24, clear and hot—25, cloudy, P. M., slight shower at 
night—25, N.E. rain A. M., clear, cool, P. M.—27, clear 
cool—28, light rain—29, clear and fine A. M., cloudy P. 
M., with rain at night—30, clear, cool, with hard frost in 
some portions of the West—31, clear, cool, fine 
September 1, cool, light rain—2, to 10, clear, fine, moder- 
ately cool, getting dry—11, clear A. M., cloudy P. M.— 
12, 13, light rain, but not enough to do any good—14 to 16, 
clear, dry, warm—17, passing clouds and shower at night. 


Rain Fall for August 4.59, most of which fell be- 


fore the 12th. The Barometer has marked a pretty even 
track—from 293% inches to 3014 inches. 





Thermometer at 6 A. M., New-York. 
(Observations carefully made upon a standard Ther- 
mometer (Fahrenheit.)—r indicates rain—s, snow.] 




















JULY. 

1.12. 66 | 8...-..70r]15.....-707122......63 )29......7Ir 
2......70 | 9......67 |16......71r|93......64 |30......73r 

see 70 |10......68r|17......66r|24......65 |31......72r 
r eet 70 \l1...... 68 |18 . ...65 |25......70 one 
epee 67rj12..... 69 |19......66 |26...... 70] Aver’e.68°, 
eae 68r/13.. ... 71r|20...... 68 |97...... 75r 
Tae As 66r|21...... 72r|28......70 

AUGUST. 
ee T2rl15...... 73 422...44.74 [29....,.61 
ena 7419...... 71 |16...... 68r|23......72 |30...... 54 
ieee 76 |10...... 72 |I7...... 6er|24......74 |31...... 54 
pe, 74 \11... ..75r|18...... 56 |25...... T4r paca 
Sc. 73 |12...... 72 |19...... 62 |26...... GIr|Aver’e..68° 
Rect: Tirjl3...... 67 !90......66 197...... 56 
ccc ecasssd 69 |21...... 66 |28...... 59r] 
SEPTEMBER. 

1..206.60 [4.0.66.50 | 7.0.00667 [10......56 |13......66r 
212021256 [5.00.58 | aan eee 53 |14.... .62 
Boas Saeed 60 | 9... ..67 |12......6Ir|15......62 





To Sunday School Teachers and Others. 


The Book of “ Lessons for every Sunday in the Year,” has 
given a satisfaction, and met with a success far beyond any 
one’s expectation. It was at first written on a plan prepared 
by the Editor of the Agriculturist for his own School, and 
the copyright was freely given away to others who under- 
took to supply the public demand that sprung up. It has 
been adopted and used generally in the Sunday Schools and 


families of almost all Christian Denominations alike, Near- 
ly or quite one hundred thousand copies have been sold by 
the different Publishers and S, 8. Depositories, within the 
present year. Successive editions published at the Agricul- 
turist Ottice alone, have run up to full twenty thousand cop- 
ies, Thefollowing editorial, which we have learned is from 
the pen of John Hart, LLD., the well-known Teacher of 
Philadelphia, and Editor of the Sunday School Times, will 
indicate the reception the book has met with: 


From the Sunday School Times (Philadelphia,) March 14, 


“ A NEW QUESTION BooK.—We have just been examinin 
a little book published by Orange Judd, (of New-York City, 
called ‘ sons for Every Sunday in the Year,’ and have 
risen from the examination with a teeling of thankfulness 
that such a book has been made. We have never seen a 
Question Book containing so many conveniences and ad- 
vantages as this, so many excellences, both positive and 
negative. Mr. Judd is a life-long Sabbath-school man, and 
this book has been the fruit of the experience of himself and 
some of his friends in trying to meet the practical wants of 
the Sabbath-school, Like all good text books, it has grown 
out of actual necessities and experience ; it is a growth rath- 
er than a@ work, We advise every Superintendent to send at 
once for a copy.” 

The Book can be obtained at the Agriculturist Office in 
large or small quantities, at the uniform price of 10 cents per 
copy. If to go by mail, the postage to be pre-paid, is 3 cents 
each copy in packages of ten or more. The postage being 
rated by the 4 ounces, under the new law, the price for less 
than ten pre-paid by mail is; 





1 copy, 14 cents. | 4 copies, 52 cents. 7 copies, 90 cents, 
2 copies, 28 cents. | 5 copies, 66 cents, 8 copies, 1 04 cents, 
8 copies, 42 cents, ' 6 copies, 80 cents. | 9 capies, 118 cents, 





Business Notices. 


G2 Lighty Cents a Line of space, 
wens weer 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


This is the best andcheapest microscope in 
the world for general use, It requires no fo- 
cal adjustment, magnifies about 100 diameters 
of 10,000 times, and isso simple that a child 
can use it. It will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on the receipt of $2.25, or with six beanti- 
ful mounted objects for $3, or with 24 objects 
for $5. Address HENRY CRAIG, 


180 Centre-st., New-York, 
A liberal discount to the trade, 





Adhertisements, 


Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 








FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of space for each insertion, 
One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per colamn, 
¢@™ Business Notices, Highty cents per line of space, 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of for each insertion, 
In both English and German, Fifty-five cents per line. 
One whole column (130 lines), or more, $10 per column, 
&? Business Notices, teoenty cents a line. 








Wanted. 


A GARDENER who has a Mechanical genius, and the use 
of carpenters’ tools, Applicants for the place will give their 
qualifications, expectations, and references in full, Also 
enclose postage stamp. Address PRINCIPA’ of Mt. 
CARROLL SEMINARY, Carroll County, Illinois. 





V ANTED an experienced Gardener, having a 
spowistes of fruit culture. Address G. 8, NORRIS, 
Reisterstown, Md. 


WANTED TO RENT, by a practical Fruit 


ROWER, asmall place of 10 to 20 acres, good soiland 





buildings. Within 2 hours of New-York by steam boat, New- 
dersey preferred, Address with particulars * FRUIT GROW- 
ER,” care of American Agriculturist, 41 Park-row, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—A Farm of 180 acres, near Trenton, 
New Jersey—suitable for Dairy Truck or Grain—Water 
front on a navigable stream, 
- Also a Farm of 72 acres in Monmouth Co., New-Jersey, 8 
miles from Camden and Amboy R. R. Apply to B, Gill, ‘Al- 
lentown, Monmouth Co., N. J., or 

JOHN C, T. SMIDT, 11 Wall street, New-York. 





900 ACRES of choice improved Farm land, 
e in Will Co., Ills., 40 miles from Chicago, 10 miles 
8.E, from Joliet on the Lilinois canal, and six miles south of 
New Lenox Station on the Chicago and Rock Island R. Rk. 
This tract is equal to any in the state for grain or grass, will 
be sold low, either entire or in subdivisions of not less than 
80 acres. Terms { duwn—the balarce at the convenience 


of the pareeaeet, For particulars address the subscriber 
through Joliet P, O., or apply to him persona, on the 
premises, OHN YOUNG, 





OR SALE.—A Splendid Farm of 335 acres, in 
La Grange Co., Ind., with extra good buildin ood 
Orchards, good fences and running water. Price only $11,500, 
Terms easy. Title perfect. For wera Address 
8S. B. JENKS, Ontario, Ind, 





New Brunswick Nurseries, N. J. 


EDWIN ALLEN Offers a full assortment of nursery arti- 
cles, too full to enumerate. The stock of PEAR TREES is 
unusually large, and in beauty of growth and form unex- 
celled. A general catalogue of the nurseries furnished gratis, 


60 00 CONCORD GRAPE VINES, ONE 
9 YEAR OLD, FROM CUTTINGS. 
No, 1, $8 00 per 100, or $70 00 per 1000, 
No. 2, $6 00 per 100, or $50 00 per 1000. 
No, 8, $40 00 per 1000. 
GEORGE SEYMOUR & CO., South Norwalk, Conn- 








A Supplement to Dr, Ure’s Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines. 

1 large Svo. vol. Cloth, $6 00. Sheep, $7 00. 


This volume of Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines, contains the additional knowledge which has accumu- 
lated within the past ten years. Nota year passed but 
that some important improvements in the Arts and Sciences 
have taken place, all of which form an important increase 
to knowledge, which can not well be dispensed with by those 
who are engaged in the various pursuits in which they are 
employed, : 

The Natural Law of Husbandry. 

By Justus von'Lizsia, Edited by Jonw Biyru, M. D. 1 

vol, 12mo., pp. 887. Price, $1 50. 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 43 & 45 BROADWAY, 
NEW-YORK. 


ME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASH- 
IONS.—The splendid Fall Number now ready, with 
splendid Illustrations, five full-size Patterns, and other valu- 
able novelties. Single copies, 25 cents; yearly, $1, with val- 
uable premiums. Postage on premi 2 cents. The Sum- 
mer Number is also sent to all new subscribers, without 
charge, when requested, Form of an order to be sent to 
No, 473 Broadway, N. Y., with full address: 
MME, DEMOREST will please send the Mirror of Fashions 
for one Pan] commencing with the Fall Wanter, for which 


find inc $1, and 2 cents for on hE a as 


also, send the Summer Number, and 
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BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOMESTEAD 
Near New-York City. 
All finished and ready to be enjoyed without 


further care or trouble. 

A very desirable Homestead, of nearly 2 acres, within fifty 
minutes ride from Wall-st.—hourly communication from 
6 A. M. to 7g P. M. and at 11 P. M. 

The Buildings are commodious, and the grounds are fitted 
up in the most complete order, with every desirable kind of 
shrubs, trees, fruits, etc., etc. 

In short, it is just such a place as any one would desire 
to enter upon and enjoy without further trouble. Good 
Churches and Schools very convenient. 

It will be sold for less than it cost in gold currency.—Price 
$17,000, which may be reduced by sale or reservation of three 
or four valuable building lois, if the whole ground is not 
wanted. Part of the purchase money may remain for a term 
of years if desired. For full particulars, inquire at the Ag- 
riculturist Office, 41 Park Row, New-York. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SEWING-MACHINES. 


505 Broadway. 
“There is no better family machine than this made, as we 
have proved by use in our own family.” 
American Agriculturist. 





PREMIU M CHESTER WHITE PIGS. Progeny 

of Hogs that have taken State and United States Premi- 

ums sent by Express to all parts of the United States, Can- 

ada, Cubaand South America, Address N. P. BOYER & CO, 
Gum Tree, Chester Co,, Penn. 





ORTH DEVON CATTLE. — The undersigned 

offers for sale,in one lot, at the average rate of one 
hundred dollars per head, his entire herd numbering about 
thirty head of North Devon Cattle, collected and bred by 
himself with great care during the past ten years, and con- 
sisting principally of descendants of the bull Uncas (winner 
of two first premiums at exhibitions of the United States 
Agricultural Society) and of inaported cows. For particu- 
lars apply to J. HOWARD McHENRY, 
Pikesville, Baltimore Co., Md. 





_ S] 
Nursery for Sale. 
Desirable nursery and green-house stock for sale, and land 
to lease (if desired), on reasonable terms, Situate on the 
best avenue of the city of Milwaukee. Address GIFFORD 
& CO., Spring-st. Nurseries, Milwaukee, Wis. 





50,000 Cherry Currants. 

5,000 Grape Vimes. (1, 2 and3 yrs. old.) 

5,000 ** Ravenswood Pear’ Trees. 
(This pear, although it has received no First Premium yet, 
is nevertheless the best Summer Pear in this country or 
anywhere else.) 

1,000 Downing’s Mulberry Trees, 
together with a great variety of other fruit trees, etc., will 
be sold at the very lowest prices 

Send for a Catalogue, which are mailed /ree to all 
applicants, CHARLES F, ERHARD, 
Ravenswood, (Long-Island,) N, Y. 

N. B.—The above Nursery is situated near Jackson Ave- 
nue, (the grand Avenue leading from Hunter's Point to 
Flushing,) two miles from James Slip Ferry. 


LOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILL., 160 acres. 


Apple Trees,—best stock ever offered, $30 to $60 per 


1000—also Pears, Grapes, and small fruits, with general assort- 
ment, Ornamentals, Nursery stocks, &c., 30,000 Tulips, with 
Hyacinths, Crocus, &c. Plant in Fall. Send red stamp for 
catalogue. F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ils, 


STRAW BERRIES. 


- Send for our CIRCULAR, giving description of varieties 
that have proved the most valuable during the past season 
with prices of plants, and other information. 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


BOYDEN’S GREEN PROLIFIC STRAWBERRY, 
50 cts. per doz. $2 per 100, $8 per 1000, at 
PHILLIPSBURG NURSERIES. 
ALSO 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c. 

CHARLES DAVIS, Jr., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Genuine Strawberry Plants 
Of the best varieties, both old and new. For sale at the 


LOWEST living rates. Catalogues gratis. 
E. WILLIAMS, Mont Clair P. 0., New-Jersey. 


NOW READY! 


OUR NEW PRICE LIST, of STRAWBERRIES, RASPBER- 
RIES, BLACKBERRIES, CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, 
GRAPE VINES, &c., &c. 
is now ready, and will be sent to all applicants free of charge 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


SUPERIOR STRAWHERET PLANTS of almost 
atlow a 
i ay oe vat lon x = end for a list of prices, 




















innaminson, Burlington Co., N. J. 








“REID’S NURSERIES, 


ELIZABETH, NEW-JERSEY. 
For sale this Fall, assortment of Nursery 
Stock consisting of 
APPLES Standard and Dwarf. 
CHERRIES do, do, 
PEARS 


a general 


do. do, 
PLUMS do. do. 
PEACHES do. do 


Apricots and Nectarines, Grape Vines, Native and Foreign, 
Figs, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Strawberries, &c., &c. ; 

The collection of Fruits cultivated aru extensive and em- 
brace all the different varieties that have been found of value 
as well as those of late introduction. , a 

The ornamental department is also extensive, consisting 
of Shade Trees and Ornamental Shrubs, with a fine collec- 
tion of Evergreens. 

The above can be farnished in any quantity and of various 
sizes, suitable for Lawn or Park planting. Alsoa large stock 
of Evergreens, and Deciduous plants for Hedges or Nursery 
planting, all of which will be sold at low rates. 

Orders by mail addressed to the undersigned or left at the 
Nursery will have prompt attention. 

Catalogues forwarded on receipt of stamp. 

DAVID D. BUCHANAN, Superintendent. 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


We offer a large stock at low rates of 

APPLE, PEAR, CHERRY, PLUM, and PEACH TREES of 
superior growth and quality, 

Also NATIVE GRAPE VINES, consisting of Concord, Hart- 
ford Prolific, Delaware, Diana, Rogers Hybrid, &c., &c. 

STRAWBERRIES—Triomphe de Gand, Austin Seedling, and 
other popular varieties, 

A large stock of Forest and Evergreen Trees, and Hedg- 
ing Plants. 

1,000,000 Apple Seedlings from one to three years old. 

50.000 Sugar Maple Seedlings two years old. 

Those wishing to purchase will find it for their interest to 
either examine our stock or communicate with us, Cata- 
logues sent to applicants, STEPHEN HOYT & SONS. 

New Canaan, Ct., August 10th, 1863. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
RARE CHANCES OFFERED. 


200,000 Choice Fruit Trees, Vines, ete., for 
sale, of varied size to suit customers, 

The subscriber calls attention to his unusually large stock 
of well grown trees now on hand, and especially to the pre- 
sent stock of the STANDARD FRUIT, APP which is the 
largest and finest ever offered at these Nurseries. 

With twenty years of experience, by careful observation 
not epee wy selections, he believes he is able to judge and 
furnish what will suit his customers, as well as_ the varied 
soils and localities, in which trees may be wanted. There is 
also special attention paid to local varieties, adapted to 
Southern and Central Pennsylvania, many of which have 
proven themselves more valuable, than sorts originating in 
a climate differing so widely from these sections, 

He is also preparing a list of CLUB PRICES for those who 
purchase direct from the proprietor, offering rare induce- 
ments for néfghbors to join together and get trees consider- 
ably under the regular retail prices. 

This mode is adopted for those who may not have an op- 
portunity to purchase from his regularly authorized agents, 
and hold a mistrust towards the too numerous trce venders 
spread over the-land. 

g@™ The frequent use made of his name and establishment 
by strangers, to effect sales where the reputation of the 
nursery is known, compels_him to warn all not to purchase 
—as coming from these Nurseries—stock offered by PRE- 
TENDERS, who do not hold an authority from the proprietor. 

Local or stationed agents will be accepted, but neither 
traveling nor stationary agency inquiries will receive notice, 
unless the parties produce satisfactory reference as_to their 
honesty in dealing with customers and employer. Send for 
Catalogues and priced List, which contain inducements not 
before offered by him. ABUNDANT AND TRUSTWORTHY RE- 
FERENCE WILL BE FURNISHED TO ALL WHO ARE STRANG- 
ERS TO THE ESTABLISHMENT. 

AVID MILLER, Jr., 


Address Dd 
Cumberland Nurseries, Carlisle, Pa. 


THE NEW EARLY GRAPE, 
THE ADIRONDAC, 


For sale by 
J. W. CONE, Norfolk, Ct. 

The Adirondac is an early grape of rare excellence, re- 
sembling the celebrated hot house grape Black Hamburgh. 
Skin thin and brittle, almost pulpless and very sweet, ripens 
from one to two weeks before the Delaware or Hartford 
Prolific, is double the size of the Delaware, hardy, prolific 
and a vigorous grower, has a perfectly melting juice with a 
flavor oi the most delicate and excellent character. 

SEND FOR A CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST, 

Mr. J. W. Cone of Norfolk, Ct., is my General Agent for 
the sale of the Adirondac Grape Vines in the state of Con- 
necticut, and will be prepared to supply all orders both at 
wholesale and retail. JOHN W. BAILY. 

Plattsburgh, N. Y., Sept. 4th, 1863. 


ADIRONDAC GRAPE, 


The earliest and best Native Grape of the most delicate 
flavor, equal to the best Vinery Grapes, without pulp, and 
ripening 2 or 38 weeks earlier than the Delaware. 

_2 years old No. 1. very strong, $5, No. 2., $4. 1_years old 
No. 1, very strong, $3. No. 2., $2. All cut back to 3 or 4 eyes. 

Vines will be packed in the best manner and forwarded by 

express, or small vines by mailif desired. Ape with re- 
IN W. VAILY, 


mittance to JOH) 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co. N.Y. 























True Delaware Grape Vines, 


Propagated from the original vine, 25 to 50 cts., single; $2 
to $4 per dozen; $20 to $30 per100. Strong two and three 
ears old vines, and oxtra layers for immediate bearing, at 
ow rates, Also choice plants of Concord, Diana, Rebecca, 
Hartford Prolific and all other valuable varieties. Send 
stamp for Descriptive Catalogue, to 
GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, 0. 





Grapes for the Million. 


ROGER’S HYBRIDS Nos. 4, 15, and 19. The largest 
lot in the State from wood of Mr. Rogers. Also buds of same 
at best rates. Also Concords for Vineyards or in smaller 
lots, Also 20 other popular varieties, All unsurpassed in 
quality and price. Send for trade list. 

LINDLEY & HINKS, 
“Bridgeport Nursery” Bridgeport, Conn, 





- DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO.’S 


Catalogue or 


AUTUMN BULBS, 


With directions for their Management 
has just been published and will be 
mailed free to all who apply for it. 


BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF BULB: 
OUS ROOTS. 
No. 1—ASSORTMENT OF 


6 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, 
pots, glasses, or open border. 

1 Polyanthus Narcissus............-. 
BROOD RUD spanscscseasaseesse 
12 Fine Mixed Crocus 
1 Bulbocodium Vernum......... 
No. 2.—ASSORTMENTS OF 


9 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, for) 
pots, glasses or open border............-..- 

6 Fine Double Tulips................. 

15 Beautiful Named Early Tulips. 
25 Fine Mixed Crocus 
SB Polyanthns NArckesas. .....ccscccecscccec>scccscccess 
BS DPORDIS NATCMERE, 6 occccesecccccsccccces Sear 
8 Bulbocodium Vernum., 
8 Persian Iris.......... ee 


for 










$1.25 








| 
2 Double Snowdrops............. OE AOE ONES 
No. 3.—ASSORTMENT OF 

18 Fine Named Double and Single Hyacinths, for 

pots, glasses or open border.......... ooee 

BO eNO Bee BOe CDOS ca sncscnccccncessesenssessesosces 
24 Beautiful Named Early Tulips............0......-- 
12 Fine Named Double Tulips. 

4 Polyanthus Narcissus......... 

Se et Ns 5c: Seach esses vacdedsbestcincbescos 
8 Persian Iris.... é 
SERN REI ines andes aie S44 os ben ness banebn0scseeenes 
1 Crimeon Crown Imperial. .......cccccccescscscsecece 
DS TOT OOOOM IIR VOTO, 5 son ses os'sk0n0cse- ce eeedesey. 
25 Double Snowdrops...........:000 secesseesss sevccee 
MAHALEB CHERRY PITS. 

$1.00 per quart, $25.00 per bushel. 

FRESH PEAR SEEBS, 

Our new crop will be ready about the first part of Novem. 
ber. Price $3.00 per pound, or for quantities of 25 pounds or 
over, *he price will be $2.25 per pound. 

J.M. THORBURN & CO., 
Importers and Growers of Seeds, 
15 John-street,New-York. 


~ 





$7.00 











Delaware Grapes. 


After some years of experiment, the subscribers have 
adopted a mode by which they can produce plants of this 
valuable grape with abundant fibrous roots at the following 
very low rates: 

ist Class, $25 per 100. 2nd Class, $15 per 100, 
$200 per 1000. $100 per 1000, 

Of these one year old, they can furnish 50,000 deliverable in 
October and November.—j@~These vines are not grafts, but 
are raised direct from cuttings. 

Those who wish to plant largely will do well to examine 
this Stock before purchasing, and to send their orders early 
as the demand last year exceeded the supply. 

Those who wish can also see THREE ACRES of Dela- 
ware Vineyard in full growth, 

CONCORD and other Grapes furnished by the 100 or 1000. 

Addiess PARSONS & CO., 
Flushing, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Our stock of DELAWARE, CONCORD, DIANA, HART- 
FORD PROLIFIC, CREVELING, ELSINBERG, HERBE- 
MONT, LOGAN, TO KALON, UNION VILLAGE, CUYA- 
HOGA, REBECCA, ANNA, TAYLOR or BULLIT, and all 
the other leading kinds, is unsurpassed any where in the 
country. 

Parties wishing to purchase, and who cannot visit our 
grounds, to examine our vines and vineyards, where all the 
above, and many other kinds may be seen in fruit, would do 
well to send for our NEW PRICE LIST, which will be sent 
to all applicants free of charge. 





J. KNOX. 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Japan Grape. 


Although their stock is small the subscribers desire to 
disseminate as soon as possible the valuable 


YEDDO GRAPE, 


They wil! therefore dispose of a few plants to the first who 
apply. The piants will be cut down to two eyes and their 


price will be 
TEN DOLLARS EACH, 


PARSONS & CO.,, 
Flushing, New-York. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Planters and Dealers will please send to WM. PERRY & 
SON, BRIDGEPORT, CONN., for their price list for 1863, 
CONCORD and DELAWARE Vines of superior 
quality, at low rates. 


ATIVE GRAPE VINES.—Strong Eats in pots 

from bearing vines. Delaware $20 per 100, Maxatawne 
per 100, Cuyahoga $4 per dozen from_the open Ground, 
pes sag a3 per 100. Terms cash, JOSEPH KIFT, West 
chester, Pa, 





Address 
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DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS. 


B. K. BLISS, 


Seedsman and Florist. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Would respectfully inform his friends and patrons of the 
arrival of his annual importation of Bulbous Roots, 
and is pleased fo say that they are particularly fine this sea- 
son, This selection has been made with great care from one 
of the oldest and most respectable growers in Holland, and 
can be recommended with confidence, as being in every way 
worthy the attention of Amateurs and others interested in 
their culture, The stock comprises all the most desirable 
varieties of 

Hyacinths, Double and Single. Tulips, Double and 
Single, Early and Late. Crocus, all of the old, and many 
new varieties. Crown Imperials. Polyanthus 
Narcissus. Double Roman and Paper White 
Narcissus. Jonquils, Double and Single. Japan 
Lilies. Ranunculus. Anemones. Arum. Snow 
Drops. Iris. Grape and Musk Hyacinths, &c., 
&c. A descriptive priced Catalogue of which, with full di- 
rections for culture, will be forwarded to all applicants on 
receipt of a three cent postage stamp. 


Bulbous Roots by Mail, 


Post-paid to all parts of the Union, where there is postal 
communication. 

Tue NEw PostaGE Law authorizes the sending of BULBs, 
PLANTS, Roots, Currines and SEEDs by mail, upon pre- 
paying the postage at the rate of TWO CENTS for’ every FOUR 
OUNCES in weight. To meet the wishes of those who reside 
at a distance, we have prepared the following collections 
with full directions for cultur e, Which will be “sent by mail 
post-paid, or by Express, as the purchaser may direct, at the 
prices affixed. 

COLLECTION No, 1, by Express = by Mail $22, contains 50 
Double and Single Hyacinths, 60 Double and Single Tulips, 
24 Narcissus, 5 Crown Im rerials, 12 Jonquils, 150 Crocus, 5 
Peonies, 4 Japan Lilies, 13 Iris, 25 Ranune ulus, 25 Anemones, 
20 Hardy Gladiolus, 4 White Lilies, 1 Lilium longiflorum, 1 
Lilium croceum, 12 Hyacinths, 

COLLECTION No. 2, by Express $10, by Mail $11, contains 
25 Double and Single Hyacinths, 36 Double and Single Tu- 

2 Nare issus, 2 Crown Imperials, 6 Jonquils, 75 Crocus, 
nies, 2 Japan Lilies, 6 Iris, 12 Ranunculus, 12 Anemones, 
6 Hardy Gi: udiolus, 2 White Lilies. 

COLLECTION No. 3, by Express $5, by Mail $5 50, contains 
10 Double and Single Hyacinths, 20 Double and Single Tu- 
lips, 6 Narcissus, 1 Crown Imperial, 3 emo. sage 36 Croe us, 1 
Peony, 1 Japan Lily, red, 4 Iris, 6 Ranunculus, 6 Anemones, 
6 Hi: urdy Gladiolus, 

COLLECTION No, 4, by Express $3, or by Mail $3 25, con- 
tains 6 Double and Single Hyacinths, 20 mixed Tulips, 6 Nar- 
cissus, 20 Crocus, 3 Hardy Gladiolus, 1 Japan Lily, white. 

The different varieties in the above collections will em- 
brace all the varicus colors. 

For a more particular description of the collections, see 
Catalogue, 

All of the Bulbs named in the Catalogue will be mailed 
post-paid at the prices quoted, for orders amounting to $1.00 
and upward, the freight on all parcels by Express, to be paid 
by the purchaser. B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


~ 
y 
BULBS 
For Fall Planting. 

My Annual Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
BULBS—HYACINTHS, CROCUSES, TULIPS, 
JAPAN LILIES, &c. &e., is now published and will 
be sent free to all who desire a copy. Address 

JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ANTI-FRICTION LEVER 


HORSE POWERS, 
BURR STONE MILLS, 


which may be driven by 


HORSE, WATER, or STEAM POWER. 


Send for Circular to 











E. H. BENNET, 
42 and 44 Greene-st., New-York, 


POTATO DIGGERS. 


CHICHESTER’S combined Hilling,’ Hoeing and Potato 
Digging Machine. Price $25. 
RAM'S ea “Potato Digger and Double Mould- 
board Plow. Price 
Manufactured and Sold only by 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


Cider Mill Screws. 


We are making THE GaRArest AND BEST CIDER MILL 
SCREWS IN THE WORLD. Whole length, 4 feet. Length 
of thread 3% feet. Duater of screw, 4 inches. Weight, in- 
cluding nut, 125 a. Price, $9,00 each. Address 

WING CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Cider and Wine Mills. 
KEYSTONE, EMERY’S & HUTCHINSON’S PATENTS, 
WINE PRESSES, from 


GRIFFING, BRO’ SriEtt & CO, 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 











1CKOKS A 4 
pew 20 1855 





THE CHAMPION. 
HICKOK’S PATENT PORTABLE KEYSTONE 


CIDER AND WINE MILL. 
10,000 in Use and Approved. 


This admirable machine is now ready for the fruit harvest 
of 1865, It is, if possible, made better than ever before, and 
= worthy the attention of all farmers wanting such ma- 
chines, 

a It has no superior in the market, and is the only mill that 
ye! properly grind Grapes, For sale by all respectable 
dcdeaters, 

If your merchant does not keep them, tell him to send for 
one for you, or write to the manufacturer yourself. Address 
the manufacturer, W. O. HICKOK, Eagle Works, 

Harrisburgh, Pa. 


Wanted ! Serap Iron, Old Boilers and Old Iron 
Machinery. 


7 cash for any quantity of wrought 
or cast scrap iron, old oilers and re ron machinery ; : deliv- 
ered at their W: archouse ' 28, 30 and 82 Terrace-st., Buffal ~ or 
at their Rolling Mill and a Wait Factory, Black R ock, N J 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 1863, PRATT & CO. 





The subscribers will 





ONION CULTURE—Fourth (new) Edition. 

This work comprises in 32 pages all the particulars for suc- 
cessful Onion Culture, from Selection of Seed to Marketing 
the Crop—being the practical directions given by seventeen 
experienced Onion Growers, residing in different parts of the 
country. Price 20 cents (or 7 stamps), sent post-paid, Ad- 
dress Publisher of Agriculturist. 


CLARK’S SORGO JOURNAL, 


CINCINNATI, 0. 

Devoted exclusively to the great Northern Cane Enter- 
prise.—Monthly—one year $/ six months 50 cents, Speci- 
ee ree. Now is the time to subscribe. Address 
as above 


Auburn Publishing Co.’s 
BOOK AGENT’S HEAD-QUARTERS, 
HEY HAVE THE LATEST. LARGEST, 


meonneraas AND BEST SELLING HISTORY O F TH 
BELLION, and other very popular books, for which 
ney want good agents in all parts of the country. Money 
or enty, and we guarantce a rea dl profit of from six to 
ten doilars. it Dr fall particnl write svon to 
KE, Auburn, N. Y. 


A GREAT WORK! 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN, 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA: A Complete System of gong Sy i the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Human Illustrated ; 

Beare Agencies, and the preservation of Tesiths Dietetic 
Cookery ; pemry and Practice of Treatment: Special 
Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the Nature, 
Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of all known Diseases, 
Application to Surgical Diseases, midwifery and the Nursery. 
With 300 Engravings, nearly one a me i ee, including 
a Glossary and Index, complete. 
Sent nt prepaid by FIRST MAIL for for god. 2 i ddress FOWLER 
No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


PRAIRIE FARMER. 
A WEEKLY 


AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
HOULD bein every Western man’s hands. It is now in 
its twenty-third year, Its information is the most reiia- 

ble on all matters relating to AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE 

and Home INTERESTS. Reports Markets fully each week. 

. Terms, in advance—1 copy, $2.00; 2 copies, $3.00; 10 copies 

and 1 to Agent, $15.00. 

Samples free by addressing 














EMERY & CO., 
Chicago, Ills. 


THE NEW-YORKER, 
A COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
Will contain the choicest_Litera age ge as well as 





Original Stories, Readable Poa ats: r year in 
advance: ” EWS, Progritar 
Mats Fulton-st., New-York, 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS will be sent to all applicants for Five 
Cents in Postage Currency. 








BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


{Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price, Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price beforwarded, All of these 
books may be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *.] 


American Bird Fancier .. sccccccccesccdbecsbece OO = 
American Farmer's Encyciopedia.. dhe eeccescecescccecce OOD 



































































American Florist’s Guide. . eercececee % 
American Fruit Grower's Guide, by MUON... indscoece. 198 
American Weeds and Useful Plants..................... 150 
Allen on the Culture of the Rave. banwe seeeceboescecccses 1 00 
Allen's (Rt, L.) American Farm Rooks. OLR 100 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. .  PRGOR A vis] 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural -calomengpertnencee eevescencodacapeee’ 2 aD 
Barr ‘s Fruit Garden........+ sees eos 190 
3ement’s Poulterer’ s Companion .. 150 
sric geman’ "s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual.. 60 
sridgeman ’s oung Gardener's Assistant 15 
Bridge n’ s Kitchen Garden Instructor, 60 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide.. 60 
3randt’s Age of 5 * (english ‘and German). nO 
Breck’s Book Oe DOOR Dn shi. s+ Sceedscatoccteete 13 
3rowne’s American ‘Poaley » oS anes con. Sn 
3uist’s American Flower Garden Directory’: dedsadcssoes F935 
3uist’s Family Kitchen Gardener*........ Vi] 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's Guide®, 60 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book.. ° «-- 60 
Cole's Veterimarian .:......sc0scces davdceaceahoales SOS 6e0 60 
Fine Wool Sheep puaheney lean mlianianniiintisinnn divtoce,, 
Jadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor. eee 
Yadd’s (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor.. 1 & 
Jana’s Muck Manual for Farmers........... 100 
Jowning’s Cottage Residences*,. cehdakintel ae 
Jowning’s Fruits pee Fruit Trees of Americ: <r eae: 2 00 
JYowning’s Ladies’ Flower Garden..............ceee0 .2-0s 1 50 
Eastwood on the Cranberry* ................... 64-9 abe 50 
Employment of Women—By ——— _— Pr ancesnaenn 1 50 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener . ; *e 25 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener’ 25 
French’s Farm Drainage *............. 1B 
Field's (T — W.) i Culture 100 
Pe i ccin caceneccemaasion<« 100 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses*.. 150 
Flint’s Milch Cows and et Farming*. . 150 
, Fuller's Strawberry Culturist...............00.+- 10 
Goodale’s Principles of Br oo 100 
Grape Culture, Wine and Wine Making, by Haraszthy.. 5 00 
Gray's Mawaal Of DOAN Foe. 105 hse o.0h .octencsog segeoeoas 250 
Guenon on Milch Cows......... ; 60 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery . 100 
— Insects Injurious to Vegeiaiion, plain 3 00 
do. do, colored plates, 4 00 
Herbert's Hints to Horeckeepers** 1 2h 
Hooper’s Dog and Gun. . se eececcesccess - & 
Johnson on Manures................ .. Fe Vs] 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry........... idaiwesiewe 15 
Kemps Landscape Gardening........... dices Gcanaadensee 2.00 
Kidder's Bee Culture........ axbacsetdbohneoshet ethan, 50 
Langstroth on the ey won 4 Bee* 1 25 
Leslie's Recipes for Cooking 13 
Leuchars’ Hothouses ......... 1 2 
Liebig's Lectares 4 on Chemistry 50 
Linsley’s (D, C.) Morgan Horses. 25 





a9 
Manual of Agriculture by G, Emerson and C, L. Flint: 1 00 
Mayhew’s l}justrated Horse Doctor 8 
McMahon’s American Gardener*. 
Meehan’s (Ornamental Trees....... 
Milburn on the Cow and om voeee Seb OUNCE sdaccccees 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot ....... oe a A 
Mistakes of Educated Men.......... «- sss. 
National Almanac and Annual Record**...... 
Norton's Scientitic —— cntibddiind: dee J 
Olcott's Sorgho and mphee ceacntaad: taekendaansadeciakas 
Our Farm of Four Acres..*.... 25 
Chee CIE” 00 do casigcecnasencscesccceces netetasthece 20 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture ............. cesscececs doa 60 
Parlor Gardener............ oe 
Parsons on the Rose 
Pedder’s Farmer's Land “Measurer . 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves. 
Phin’s Grape Culture . 
qainvy 3 Mysteries of Bee keeping*. 
ndall’s Sheep Husbandry ....... 
Richardson on the Dog............ oes 
tichardson on the Hog 
tobins’ Produce and Ready Reckoner... 
Rose oa st 
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§ mon 8 (ona) Stable Book... 
I OT ans os a Salen a eaet nadnasdnd anand weeems 
Todd's (8S, E.) Young Farmers Manual... 00.000 707°7"" 
Tucker's Register Tural SS eee etinaicethe elit a 
Turner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual.. TE RPO ty 
Watson’s American ae Garden... 
Wood's Class Book of Botany. 
Yale College Agricultural Lectures 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle 
Youatt on the a arphaaenee 
Youstt on Shee 
Youmans’ Househoid Science* . 


TOBACCO, 


Just How to Grow it, 


Every particular, from the selection of the Secd, and 
preparation of the ground, to the Gathering, Curing, and 
Marketing the Crop, 1s givem in a work issued by the 
Publisher of the American Agriculturist, and sent post- 
paid for 25 cents. This work consists of a selection of 
the best fourteen out of eighty-five Essays, prepared by 
eighty-five different cultivators, residing in various parts 
of the Northern and Middle States. In each of the Essays 
contained in this work, the writer tells, in a plain, practi- 
cal, straight-forward manner, just what to do, and how to 
do it. Any item omitted by one is given by another, so 
that the information is full and complete., Several en- 
gravings illustrating the method of crying, packing, ete. 
The work is worth its weight in silver to every one grow- 
ing even a small plot of tobacco, 
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A RELIABLE AGENCY 
FOR PURCHASING 
ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE, 
Implements for the Farm, 
Garden and Household, 


SEEDS, &o. 


Special attention will also be given to procuring Sewing 
Machines; Pianos and other Musical Instru- 
ments; Philosophical and Astronomical Ap- 
paratus ; Books for Schools and Colleges, and 
School Furniture. 


Subscriptions for periodicals will also be received at 
the usual subscription price, 


No Charge made to Purchasers, 
BEYOND THE 
Lowest Regular Price. 
FRUIT TREES. 


The best quality of Standard and Dwarf Pears—Apples— 
Cherries and Plums, etc. 


Ornamental Trees & Shrubs 


Suitable for Lawns and Gardens. 


GRAPE VINES. 
Delaware, Concord, Lona, Isabella and other choice Grape 
Vines, 


RASPBERRIES, CURRANTS, 


and other small fruits. 


AUTUMN BULBS. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, &c., &c., &c. 


Dahlias and Gladiolus, 
Choicest kinds $2 per dozen. 


Universal Clothes Wringer. 


No, 1. Lance FAMILY WRINGER...............00 $10.00 
ba > MEDIUM’ “ pipiens bhbpenian 5-33 

oO. oe oe “ .00 
No. 3 SMALL “ “ { without cogs. } 5.50 
No. 8. Large HOT a sense 00 


OTEL 
No, 18, MEDIUM LAUNDRY 


14, 
{ to run by steam i 18.00 
No, 22. LARGE or hand, 


30.00 


The Nonpareil Washing Machine 
Is the only entirely reliable machine in use, 
Prices, No. 1, $12 ; No. 2, $16; No. 8, $20. 
Send for Circular. See Premium No. 3, Agricultarist. 


The Aquarius, 
A Hand Force Pump. Price $10. 


Woodruffs Patent Portable Ba- 
rometer. 


Carried by railroad or stage express in safety. 
The American Agriculturist recommends this Barometer 
above all others for general use. 


PRICES $5.00, $8.00, anp $12. 


Glass Fruit Jars with a Shoulder. 


Quart Jars with Corks..........000.-ssecescees $1.75 per Dozen 
Pint Jars RR i beconkas. poss cubbenbaseeh os 225 do, 
UNE Sn te dabanditasdnnve dbcteeie iv secre -- cts, do, 


Baker’s Patent Fruit Jars with Glass or Tin 
Covers, Pints $2.25, Quarts $2.75, half Gall. $3.50 per Dozen. 


HARVEY B. LANE, 
151 Nassau-st., New-York. 





BUTTER, 
POULTRY, EGGS, 


AND FARM PRODUCE 


OF ALL KINDS 
SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Constantly on hand, for sale, Flour, Fish, Salt, Mackerel, 
Pork, Hams, Lard, Beans, Dried Fruit, Soap, Starch, etc, 
COOK & NICHOLS, Successors to 
ISAAC EMENS, 226 FRONT-ST., NEW-YORK. 
Refers to J. De'Lamater, Cashier Marine Bank, N. Y. City, 
‘ Lewis & Brown, No. 42 Front-st., N. Y. City. 
Isaac Emens, Castle Creek, Broome Co., N. Y. 


S. B. CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTONSST., 
Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 


other Farm Produce. 
Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


Cc. W. IDELL, 


COMMISSION DEALER 
In Fruit, Produce, &c, 
Special attention given to selling all kinds of fruit. 
70 & 71 West Washington Market, 














ESTABLISHED 1842 


Denne the past Twenty Years, Messrs. MUNN & CO., in 
commection with the publication of the WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, (the only paper devoted to the Me- 
chanie Arts in the Country), have acted as Attorneys for pro- 
curing Letters Patent in the United States and all foreign 
countries | 

They would state that they have acted, during this period, 
as agents for more than 

Twenty Thousand Inventors ! 


In fact, they have become identified with the whole brother- 
hood of inventors and parentees, at home and abroad. Thou- 
sands of inventors fur whom they have taken patents, have 
addressed to them most flattering testimonials; and the wealth 
that has inured to the inventors whose patents were secured 
through their Office, and afterwards illustrated in the SciEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN Would amount to many millions of dollars! 

Messrs. MUNN & CO. never had a more efficient corps of 
Draughtsmen and Specification Writers than those employed 
at present; and they are prepared to attend to patent business 
of all kinds, in the quickest time and on the most liberal 
terms. ' 

- For further information, send fora pamphlet which con- 
tains the Patent Laws of the United States, and much other 
valuable information of importance, to inventors and all others 
who own patent property. Also pamphlets of information 
turnished regarding the Patent Laws of all Foreign Coun- 
tries. 

For further particulars address MUNN & CO., $7 Park-row, 
New York; or corner F and 7th streets (opposite Patent 
Office), Washington, D. C. 


THE EUREKA FEED CUTTER. 


A Cutter adapted to the wants of Farmers. 





H 





FIRST RATE FOR 
CORN STALKS, 
MVULS Pue AV 


This machine has important improvements, It CRUSHES 
and cuTs the heaviest corn stalks, and hay and straw with 
great rapidity, by either hand or horse power. It has four 
cylindrical knives, ground on the inside; they cut with the 
SHEAR CUT, and can be EASILY ground and kept in com- 
plete cutting order by ordinary farm help. It is well made, 
easily operated, simple, durable, and effective. Hundreds 
are in actual operation to the perfect satisfaction of the 
purchasers, Orders solicited—promptly attended to. Send 
for a circular, furnished FREE. Manufactured only by 

H. K. PARSONS, AGENT, 
Novelty Werks, HARRISBURG, PA. 


$—SOMETHING NEW! AGENTS WANTED. 


Our New “ Fancy CarnD THERMOMETERS”—“ HEMMER AND 
SHIELD” for hand sewing—“ Improved Indelible Pencil” for 
marking linen, “Flexible Shawl and Nursery Safety Pin,” 
“Patent Hair Crimpers,” and 10 more NOVEL, USEFUL and 4 
INDISPENSABLE articles, are warranted to give satisfaction, 

amples 25c. each. For circulars and terms address 
RICE & CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


J UTCHILNSON’S IMPROVED FAM- 
Y WINE and CIDER MILL. 
PRICE $18. Sold A 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York 
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TO FARMERS 
TO DAIRYMEN, 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL who have for Sale: 


Sorghum Sugar and Syrup, 
Furs and _ Skins, 
Fruits, dry and green, 


Hops, Tallow, 
Cotton, Wool, 
Butter, Cheese, 
Lard, Beef, 
Pork, Hams, 
Egss, Poultry, 
Game, Vegetables, 
Flour, Grain, 
Seeds, Petroleum, 
&e., &c. 


Can have them well sold at the highest prices 
in New-York, with full cash returns promptly 
after their reaching the City, by forwarding 
them to the Commission House for Country 
Produce, of 

JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-street, New-York. 

N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant 
experience in this business, and trusts that he 
will continue to merit patronage by the most 
careful attention to the interest of his patrons. 
The articles are taken charge of on their arri- 
val, and carefully disposed of promptly to good 
cash customers, and cash returns made imme- 
diately to the owner. (The highest charge made 
for receiving and selling is jive per cent, fruits and 
vegetables excepted.) 

A New York Weekly Price Current ig issued 
by J. Carpenter, which is sent free to all his pat- 
rons. A specimen copy sent free to any de- 
siring it. A trial will prove the above facts, 
For abundant references as to responsibility, in- 
tegrity, &c., see the “ Price Current.” 


(as~ Cash advanced on consignments of 
Produce. 


SEND FOR 
A FREE COPY 


PRICES CURRENT, 


AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, . 
TO 
JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-st., New-York. 
PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS BOUGHT. 
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GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING. 


This Roofing is Fire and Water Proof, and can be applied 
by any ordinary laborer, It costs only about one-third as 
much as tin, and is more durable. 

GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT PAINT 
applied to leaky roofs of all kinds, will render them perfect- 
ly water-tight. It is put up ready prepared for use and for 
shipment to all parts of the country. This Paint is particu- 
larly adapted for — Outhouses, Barns, Fences, &c., &C., 
and will effectually prevent wood from decaying. 

These materials have been tested on more than twelve 
thousand roofs during the past six years, and we can give 
abundant proof of all we claim for them, Full descriptive 
circulars ané@ any required information furnished by the 

JOHNS & CROSLEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
78 William-st., cor. Liberty, New-York, 


USEFULand VALUABLE 
DISCOVERY! 


HILTON’S 
INSOLUBLE CEMENT! 


Is of more general practical utility than any 
invention now before the public. It has been 
thoroughly tested during the last two years 
by practical men, and pronounced by all to 
Be Superior to any 
Adhesive Preparation known, 


Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Is a new thing, and the result of years of 
study; its combination is on 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, 
And under no circumstances or change of 
temperature, will it become corrupt or emit 

any offensive smell, 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, using 
Machines, will find it the best article known 
for Cementing the Channels, as it works 
without delay, is not affected by any change 
of temperature, 


Jewelers will find it sufficiently adhesive 





GREAT Dis- 
COVERY! 


Applicable to 
the usefulArts. 





A new thing. 


Its Combina- 
tion. 


Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers 





Jewclers, 
for their use, as has been proved. 
Itis especially adapted to Leath- 
Familles, er, and we claim as an especial merit, that 


it sticks patches and Linings to Boots and 
Shoes sufficiently strong without stitching. 


IT IS THE ONLY 
LIQUID CEMENT 


Extant, that is a sure thing for mending 


Furniture, Crockery, Toys, Bone, 
Ivory, and articles of Household use, 


REMEMBER 


Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Is in liquid form and as easily applied as 
paste. 





It is a Liquid. 


Remember, 


Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Is insoluble in water or oil. 
Hilton's Insoluble Cement 
Adheres oily substances, 





ages from 2 ounces to 100 lbs. 
HILTON BROS. & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Life Insurance. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INS. Co. 
OF NEW-YORK, No. 31 NASSAU-ST. 


Accumulation $1,500,000, 
Claims paid 830,000. 
Dividends 700,000. 
The greatly superior advantages of this old established 
Company, can be —— stew of Fn ag ary ny ce an ng 
encie: 10me office fo spectus, 
iy x TALSEY, “Ast. Mey. ‘ HENRY STOKES, President. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 


SULPHITE OF LIME, 


Used for preserving cider and all kinds of wine. Prepar- 
i and sold in bulk or tin Cans of 10 oz. each, with direct- 
ons by 
GAIL & SCHLEICHER, Manufacturing Chemists. 
West Mount Vernon, New-York, 
. Depot, 103 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 
reooly, for budding and tying GUNNY BAGS, 
[{ WINES, HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for aw on 
for salc in lots to suit, by D, W. MANWARING, 
Importer, 248 Front-st., New-York. 


Finis, 














Supplied in Family or Manufacturers’ Pack , 





UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER. 


This popular machine sells rapidly wherever offered. 
Every Family will have onc! 


It is ‘only a question of time, Thousands of families every 
month are being relieved in the hardest of all housework, 
WasuineG. Thousands of dollars are daily saved by pressing 
the water and dirt out of the clothes, instead of twisting and 
wrenching the fabric, and destroying the garments, 


Cotton is Expensive, 
Save it by using the Universal Clothes Wringer. 
‘¢Time is Money.” 


ORANGE JupD, Esq., of the American Agriculturist, says: 
“A child can readily wring out a tubful of clothes ina few 
minutes.” Therefore use the U. C. W., and save time and 
money. 

Ladies who have long used them and know their value, 
speak in the highest terms in their praise. One say ery 
would as soon be without my cow, as without my wringer.” 
Another, “I can now FF to bed and sleep after washing- 
day.” Another, “I had to pay fifty cents for a washwoman 
before, and now we doit ourselves.” Another, “The rich 
may afford to do without them, but I could not.” &c., &c. 
These are but a few among thousands, Every one using 
them will report likewise. 

We have seven sizes, from $5 to $30. Those suitable for 
ordinary family use, are No. 1, $10, and No. 2, $7, These have 


CoG=s=WJ BEEIUS, 


and are WARRANTED in every particular. This means especi- 
ally, that after a few months’ use, the lower roll 


WILL NOT TWIST ON THE SHAFT, 


and tear the clothing, as is thé case with our No. 3 ($5), and 
othemwringers without CoG-WHEELS, 

In April’s sales of over 5,000, only 27 were of the No. 3, $5, 
size, without Cogs. In our retail sales we have not sold one 
in over ayear! This shows which style is appreciated by 
the public. This is the only wringer with the 


PATENT COG-WHEEL REGULATOR, 


and though other wringer makers are licensed to use our 
rubber rolls = NONE ARE EVER LICENSED to use the Coe- 
Ww es T 1erefore, for cheapness and durability, buy 
only the 


Universal Clothes Wringer. 


On receipt of the price, from places where no one is sell- 
ing, we will send the U. C. W., FREE OF EXPENSE, What we 
especially want is a good 


CANVASS ER 


in every town. We offer liberal inducements, and guarantee 
the exclusive sale. Apply at once to 
R. C. BROWNING, 
347 Broadway, New-York. 


]ygAS8On & HAMLIN’S CABINET 
ORGANS—One to twelve stops; prices $70 to $600, A 
vast improvement on everything of the Melodeon or Har- 
monium kind, See written testimony of more than one 
hundred of the most eminent artists and organists of leading 
cities to the great excellence of these instruments, and the 
superiority to all others of their class for private and public 
use. Also, Melodeons from $60 to $170 each. Illustrated 
Catalogues sent free. Ware rooms Nos, 5 and 7 Mercer st., 
New-York. Addresss MASON BROTHERS. 


CO TRUSSES.—Ranvicat Cure 
C Ges \ cr, Beams on Evwrunn—Dr. 8. N. 
eS) 


MARsH, of the well-known house of 

Marsh & Co., No.2 Vesey-st., Astor House, 
= opposite the church, devotes special at- 
tention to the surgical adaptation of his 
Radical Cure Truss. Also every kind of Trusses, Supporters, 
Shoulder Braces, Elastic Stockings, and Mechanical appli- 
ances for Deformities. (A lady attendant.) 


LANE’S PATENT CARRIAGE JACK. 
CONVENIENT, 
SIMPLE, and 
CHEAP. 
This Jack is made to 
operate on a new prin- 
ciple, and is pronounc- 
ed by those who have 
used them, as the mast 
convenient article of 
the kind before the 
public. For sale by 
the principal hard- 
ware and agricultural 
dealers, also by the 


general agent A. H. 
HAVILAND, 21 
Pearl-st., New-York, 
and the manufacturer 
J. G. LANE, 
Washington, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


HORSE POWERS, TRESHERS 

AND SEPARATORS, CLOVER HULLERS, FAN- 
NING MILLS, HICKOK’S PATENT CIDER MILL, HUTCH- 
INSON’S PATENT CIDER AND WINE MILL, WINE 
PRESSES, ALLEN’S and other Patents, POTATO PIOWS, 
FRUIT GATHERERS, FRUIT LADDERS, &c., &c, 

R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water street, New-York. 
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The NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINE 


Is the only entirely reliable machine in use. 

It has been before the public two years, and has not in any 
instance failed to give satisfaction. 

It saves two-thirds the labor and time required in hand 
washing. 
ann a squeezing machine, and will not injure the finest 

othing. 

A girl of fourteen years can operate it, 

It will not get out of order, 
sn recommended by Mr. Judd, the proprietor of this 

al. 
Prices: No.1, $12, No. 2,816. No. 3, $20. 
Send for free Circular to 
OAKLEY & KEATING, 7 South-st,, New-York. 


AGENTS 


WANTED EVERYWHERE TO SELL WOODRUFF’S PATENT 
PORTABLE BAROMETERS, 
CHARLES WILDER, Peterboro’, N. H. 


TO FARMERS. 


Bone Tafeu. Bone Tafeu. 
MANUFACTURED By THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO, 

The large sale of this manure, and constantly increasing 
demand has induced the Company to arrange for its manu- 
facture on an extensive scale, 

It is composed of FINE Raw Bonz and Niaenr Sort, free 
from all impurities, dried and ground to a fine powder, mak- 
ing it quick in its action, as well as permanent in its results, 

For Buckwheat, Turnips and Winter Grain, no manure 
can be found of equal value for the amount invested. 

It is put in new Barrels, 200 lbs,in each. One and a half 
barrels will manure an acre. 








ae son of cortege, “se er tere. 
orders, which w ereafter ed promptly, must be 
directed to the LODI MANUFACTURING CO. 


66 Cortlandt-st., New-York, 


TO FARMERS 


AND OTHERS. 

We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of very Frnz, 
BONE DUST, and RAW BONE SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE OF LIME, manufactured from unburned 
Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical Fertilizing 
Properties, Please address the Manufacturers, and get the 
Intrinsic Value of your money. 

N.B. A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A. LISTER & BRO., 

Newark, N. J. 


PURE BONE DUST. 
COE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
AND ALL OTHER RELIABLE FERTILIZERS, 
In quantities to suit purchasers. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO. 
189 & 191 Water street. New-York. 


BRUCE’S 
CONCENTRATED MANURE. 


Farmers wishing this valuable manure, will please send in 
their orders early for the fall crops, Sold at the old price, 
$40.00 per ton. For Wheat, Rye, and Grass lands it bas no 
equal, Send fora Circular, containing testimonials and direc- 
tions for use, Cc. W. VAN DOREN & CO.,, 

58 Cortlandt-st., New-York, 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO. 














A real guano containing from seventy to eigh r cen 
of Phosphate of Lime, to ‘hich has been added, by ey 
cal process, a large percentage of Actual Ammo: so fixed 


that it can not evaporate, making it equal if not superior to 
any other fertilizer. 

‘amphiets with copies of Analysis by Dr, Jac! Mass, 
State Assayer, and testimonials from scientific turiste 
erates: oan AKER & CO. Selling agenta, 

87 Wall-e? New York. 
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A GREAT 
“Baker’s Dozen.” 
Fourteen for Twelve. 


We want a large number of new readers to see, and get 
acquainted with the Agriculturist before January, for 
those who do so, will generally bring along other new 
readers to begin with the next volume. For this reason, 
and as a special bounty, we make the following offer: 


Every mew name arriving on and after October 
1st, will be at once entered on our books to the end of 
1864, and receive not only volume 23 complete, but also 
the remaining numbers published this year—all for 
a single year’s subscription—iff the name is distinctly 
stated to be a mew one, as noted below.*)—Thus: 


New Subscribers for 1864, received during October, 
will get the paper for November and December, of 
this year, FREE.—(14 numbers for the price of 12.) 

Those received during Nov. will get December FREE. 


N. B.—The above offers extend to all new subscribers, 
whether they are received singly, or in clubs, or on pre- 
mium lists, or from Agricultural Societies, or otherwise. 

*N. B.—Since many old subscribers are renewing in 
advance, it is important that new subscribers’ names be 
marked as “‘new” when sent in, if the extra numbers are 
desired, for we shall not send these extra numbers unless 


they are specially and definitely asked for. 
——-s— 

GOOD PAY is offered to those who collect Clubs 
of Subscribers. See page 313. This is a good time to 
the above “‘ Baker’s Dozen,” and the Straw- 
See next item. 


get them ; 
berry Premium, will aid canvassing now. 
— 

THE GREAT STRAWBERRY is for ail 
Subscribers for 1864, who apply in accordance with 
terms. Read the terms carefully through, on page 259. 
The substance of these terms, is, that the great * Agri- 
culturist Strawberry ” is being multiplied as rapidly as 
possible, and the plants produced will be distributed free 
next year, as far as they go, beginning with the names in 
the order of application and entry on our books for 1864. 
Those to receive the plants by mail will need to send, in 
addition to the subscription, 5 cents to pay for oil-cloth 
and postage on the plants. We hope to have plants for 
all who receive the Agriculturist for 1864. No distinc- 
tion will be made between old and new subscribers. 





Postage on the Agriculturist is only 
3 cents per quarter, if paid in advance by the recipient. 
The old dispute about the weight, is settled by the new 
law which allows 4 ounces instead of 3; no copy weighs 
4 ounces in any case. Any postmaster who insists upon 
charging more than 1 cent per number, when paid quar- 
terly or yearly in advance, is either too ignorant to hold 
office, or is guilty of extortion. We ask the name of 
any one who hereafter exacts more than the above 
amount of postage, as has been illegally done hitherto, in 
some cases. The new law is too plain to admit of doubt. 

oe 


Specimens or Extra Numbers arc 
costly, and each copy requires two cents postage paid in 
advance. So they cannot be scattered around very freely. 
When needed for canvassing, the judgment of the appli- 
cant will in each case decide whether both the paper and 
the postage should be at the expense of the Publisher. 
Except when to be used solely for our benefit, the postage 
at least should be provided for. 

—_—o— 


CLUBS can at any time be increased, by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will of course be sent to added names. 








A Pleasurable Announcement. 


e — )— 

Our readers will doubtless be greatly pleased to learn 
of the return of Mr. Mason C. Weld, to resume his labors 
in the Agriculturist Office. A year ago he was tempora- 
rily called away, on short notice, to an important place 
in the country’s service, and, as Lieut. Colonel of the 
renowned 25th Regiment Connecticut Volunteers, he has 
taken an active part in the restoration of Louisiana, and 
in the reopening of the Mississippi by the capture of Port 
Hudson. His regiment having served out their time and 
received their honorable discharge, Mr. Weld will imme- 
diately enter upon the more peaceful labor of gathering 
and spreading information through the columns of this 
journal.—Our good Agricultural Ship has never before 
been so well “manned” as it is now to be. With the 
constant and earnest editorial labors of Prof. Thurber 
and Lieut. Col. Weld, both of whom have had the most 
thorough practical and scientific training for their pro- 
fession, also of Messrs. Fitch and Taber, who have long 
been engaged in the office, and with the efficient editorial 
aid of Mr. Clift, Mr. Gridley, and several other practical 
and intelligent observers in different parts of the country, 
in addition to a widely extended circle of voluntary cor- 
respondence, we fee! justified in promising a still further 
large advance in the intrinsic value of the Agriculturist. 
Our aim is, to CONDENSE into these pages the largest pos- 
sible amount of useful and reliable information upon all 
topics relating to the labors of the Farm, Garden and 
Household. To this end we shall continue to enlarge 
the working force. The more thought and labor we can 
concentrate upon the paper, the more valuable will 
every line become to the reader. It is not too much to 
say, that nowhere else can one obtain in the same.space, 
or for so little money, so much of really valuable infor- 
mation. We take no little pride and pleasure in con- 
trasting the present facilities of this journal, with what 
they were ten years ago when the writer was almost 
literally “‘ captain, mate, and all hands.” 

Our thanks are due to an appreciating circle of readers, 
now close on to eighty thousand, and soon to be a hun- 
dred thousand, we hope.—As the circulation enlarges, 
we are able to make further improvements, without in- 
creasing the cost to the reader. 

We bespeak a continuance of the favor so generously 
bestowed, and promise to spare no expense or effort to 
merit it in a still greater degree. Will our present read- 
ers each gratify us, at this time, by a word to friends and 
neighbors, informing them of what are the plans and 
aims of the publisher, and how useful and interesting the 
paper may be to them. We would like to begin the next 
year with the round One Hundred Thousand. Will the 
reader of this supply at least one name towards this re 
sult? Every new name received this month will come 
in for an extra allowance of two months’ papers, as 
noted in another column. The Great Strawberry to be 
distributed, will, we hope, prove a valuable gift ; but aside 
from these extra inducements, the Agriculturist sHALL 
be made a treasure to every household—a valuable guide 
for the Farm, the Garden, and the Household—and a 
source of pleasure and profit to the Young. oO. J. 


American Agriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 
A THOROUGH-GOoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FIELD CROPS ; orcHarD 
and GARDEN FRUITS; carpeEn VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLOweERs for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
etc., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS, with an interesting. 
instructive department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 
The Editors are all practica. WORKING MEN. 
The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 


State or Territory, but are adapted to all sections of the 
country—it is for the whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


A German edition is published, of the same size 
and price as the English, and containing all of its reading 
matter, and also its numerous illustrative engravings, 

TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
(For either the English or German Edition.) 











One COpy, ONE YEAT......2. cess eee coer eens $1 00 
Six Copies, ONE YEaLr...... 2.64. seeees see coos 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year......... 80 cents Bg 


Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 12 cents; 

to England and France, 24 cents ; to Germany, 36 cents. 
Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only three cents a 
quarter, if paid in advance at the office where it is received. 


All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 
ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 
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